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MASON & HAMLIN GO. 
EXPLAINS WITHDRAWAL 


DISTINGUISHED PIANO HOUSE 
STATES WHY IT DROPPED JOHN 
WARREN’S ENTERPRISE. 


Real Facts as to Why the Tour of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Accompanied by Josef 
Lhevinne, Was Abandoned. 

For some time past announcements have 
appeared in the musical press to the effect 
that the Russian Symphony Orchestra would 
go on a tour of the country with Wassily 
Safonoff, the distinguished conductor, and 
Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, and 
that the Mason & Hamlin piano would be 
used by Mr. Lhevinne exclusively during 
the tour, which was to be under the direc- 
tion of John Warren, a young manager who 
has recently come up in New York City 
Just before the arrival of Mr. Levinne in 
this country it was understood that the en 
terprise had collapsed, which was followed 
later by the announcement that Mr. Lhe 
vinne would make his debut in New York 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, but 
with the Steinway instead of the Mason & 
Hamlin piano, 

[It will be remembered that when Mr. Lhe 
vinne did make his debut he scored a great 
and instant success. 

As, since that time, there has been con- 
siderable discussion as to the cause of the 
Mason & Hamlin Co.'s withdrawal from the 
enterprise, a representative of MuSICAL 
AMERICA interviewed Henry L. Mason, the 
vice-president of the Mason & Hamlin Co. 
in Boston. In the course of the interview, 
Mr. Mason said: 

“The episode is unfortunate, but it could 
not have been averted, because agreements 
which the Mason & Hamlin Co. had 
made with John Warren and others were not 
carried out. Mr. Warren entered into ne- 
gotiations and arrangements with this com- 
pany. Our part we carried out to the letter; 
his part, however, was not carried out, 
owing to his financial inability to do as 
agreed. 

“Tt seems that Mr. Warren had expected 
to receive financial assistance from the party 
who had agreed to go into partnership with 
him for this season’s undertakings. At the 
eleventh hour the gentleman in question 
changed his mind. Mr. Warren then tried 
unsuccessfully to raise funds, but, failing to 
do so, was unable to carry the thing out. 

“As it has been rumored in New York 
that the reason Mr. Lhevinne did not play 
our piano was because the Mason & Hamlin 
Co. did not live up to their agreement, 
it is proper for me to quote from a letter by 
Mr. Warren and written to our company on 
January 11. It reads as follows: 

“‘“Owing to the fact that the party who 
had agreed to go into partnership with me 
for the management of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra tour has broken his agree 
ment and has withdrawn from the whole un 
dertaking, I may be obliged to abandon the 
project myself. I write a line at this time 
to say to you that I appreciate the fact that 
you have done exactly as you agreed in re- 
gard to the arrangements for advertising 
your piano on the programmes and so on, 
in connection with the tour, and also as to 
payment by you for same. You are in no 
way responsible for the abandonment of the 
tour, should the same be abandoned.’ ” 

As a result of the above, the tour of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra was aban 
doned 

Since Mr. Mason was seen in Boston it 
has been reported that advances had been 
made to Mr. Warren by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co. of a considerable sum of money, 
but that the company declined to make other 
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MME. OLGA SAMAROFF. 
The Texas Girl Who Has Made so Enviable a Reputation as a Pianiste. 
(Photo by the Otto Sarony Co., New York.) 


advances when it was found that he was 
not in a financial position to put the enter 
prise through. 

It has been further stated that the 
“capitalist” who was to have supported him 
was the editor of a certain well-known mu- 
sical trade paper, who is much interested 
in enterprises of the kind, and who backed 
out at the last minute, either because he 
thought there was no money in it, or be 
cause he hoped to saddle the enterprise on 
the Mason & Hamlin Co. 

Efforts to locate Mr. Warren and get an 
explanation from him have failed, and it is 
said that he has left this city and has gone 
West. 


CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB. 


Eminent Soloists Heard at Society’s 


Third Concert This Season. 

Cuicaco. Feb. 13.—The Apollo Club gave 
its third concert this season in the Audi 
torium last night, presenting an especially 
attractive programme, including Brahms’s 
“Requiem” and “The Light of Life,” by 
Elgar 

The former of these numbers, which the 
club presented also last Spring, received 
an exceptional performance. The work 
was interpreted with wealth of musical 
coloring and completeness of technicality. 
The soloists were Charles W. Clark, Mrs. 
Daisy Force Scott, Mrs. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey and A. D. Shaw. 


(See Page 4.) 


SCHEEL’S ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS BEETHOVEN 


Philadelphia Organization Distinguishes 


Itself by Exceptionally Fine Work. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1to.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra programme this week might 
truthfully be called Mr. Scheel’s “long suit.” 
His interpretation of Beethoven is always 
original and enlightening, and it is evidently 
a work of love with him. This week’s pro- 
gramme comprised the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony in F major No. 6; the Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, D major, op. 61, with 
Henri Martean as soloist, and the “Leo- 
nore” overture No. 3, op. 72. Mr. Scheel 
and his orchestra outdid themselves. 

Some criticism has centred, in times past, 
round the string work of the orchestra. 
Such criticism was silenced by this per- 
formance. The movements of the strings 
depicting rain in the “Gewittersturm” and 
later in the “Shepherd’s Song” were ex- 
quisitely done. Altogether the performance 
was a delight 

Henri Marteau’s work was good. It is 
several years since Philadelphians heard 
him. In that time he has broadened in 
conception and style, and is undoubtedly 
entitled to the high position he has at- 
tained among the violinists of the day. 

There will be no performance of the 
orchestra in Philadelphia this week. They 
have, instead, two out of town dates, at 
Lancaster and Reading respectively. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Second Class Matter. 
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THOMAS RELICS NOT 
WANTED BY CHICAGO 


ART INSTITUTE DISPOSSESSES COL- 
LECTION OF LATE ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTOR. 


Not Considered Valuable Enough to Remain in 
Antiquarian Rooms—May Be Sent to New 
York by Widow. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—In life, Chicago ac- 
claimed Theodore Thomas as its favorite 
musical son; in death, Chicago has not only 
forgotten him, but all the personal relics of 
the great conductor have been removed 
from the Art Institute at the request of 
that institution itself. The Institute and 
the Antiquarian Society their 
artistic value too low to permit of retain- 
ing them in the Antiquarian rooms. 

In consequence of this decision, the 
[Thomas collection, priceless because of as- 
sociations, as well as valuable for its in- 
trinsic worth, is homeless, and will probably 
be taken away from Chicago altogether. 

Among the collection are nine batons of 
the great conductor, some of them marvel- 
ous examples of the goldsmith’s art, and 
mounted with precious gems, Mrs. Thom- 
as, the widow, who owns the collection, 
declares that she will probably distribute 
the articles among the four sons and 
daughters of the dead conductor, who live 
in New York. 

Chicago music lovers are very much 
wrought up over the action of the Art In 
stitute, and severe criticism is heard on all 
sides. Theodore Thomas was so identified 
with the musical life of Chicago that this 
city could well afford to go out of its way 
to honor him. 1 

There is every likelihood that the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra Association will 
take action in the matter within the next 
few days. 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
TO LEAVE BERLIN 


Bound for Monte Carlo to Sing in Saint- 
Saens’s New Opera. 


considered 


Bertin, Feb. 14.—Geraldine Farrar, the 
American prima donna, is about to leave 
serlin to pass the rest of the Winter and 
the Spring at Monte Carlo, where she will 
sing the title role in Saint Saens’s new 
opera, “L’Ancetre,” which is to be pro- 
duced February 24. 

During her brief stay in Paris, on her way 
to the Riviera, Miss Farrar will study with 
Jules Massenet the chief role in that com- 
poser’s new opera, “Le Roi de Lahore,” 
which she will sing next April at the 
Nouveau Theatre there. — 

-Miss Farrar probably will soon leave the 
terlin Opera and go to Paris, the directors 
of the Paris Opera having offered hand- 
some terms to her. 





Hollman Returns to Europe. 

Joseph Hollman the noted Dutch ’cellist, 
who has been touring the country with Mme. 
Emma Eames on her late concert tour, since 
the close of which he has been playing a 
number of important engagements, has re- 
turned to Europe. Hollman closed his 
tour on Friday of last week, when he play- 
ed in the White House at the invitation of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. He is en 
route to Monte Carlo, where ke ts to give 
a number of concerts with Camille Saint 
Saens. He will return to America next 
winter for a tour under the management 
of Henry Wolfsohn. 








WILLIAM STANSFIELD 
HEARD T0 ADVANTAGE 


INTERESTING ORGAN RECITALS 
BEING GIVEN IN ST. JAMES’S 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Musician's Splendid Performances Attracting Con- 
siderable Interest Among Lovers of Church 
Music in the Quaker City — Organist’s Fine 
Record. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14.—A_ series of 

organ recitals being given every Sunday 

William Stansfield, in St. 

James’s P. E. Church, at Twenty-second 

and Walnut streets, have attracted consider- 

able interest among lovers of organ music. 
Mr. Stansfield is an Englishman by birth 
and training, and is a Fellow of the Royal 

Organists, London. In _ 1902 


afternoon by 


College of 





WILLIAM STANSFIELD, 


Organist of considerable 
reputation. 


A Philadelphia 


the degree of Bachelor in Music was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Pennsylvania, after he had composed a 
thesis for full orchestra, solo and chorus. 

He distinguished himself when finishing 
his course at Victoria University, Man- 
chester, June, 1885, by being first on the 
list for excellence in harmony. 

At the Dudley Jubilee Exhibition, in 1887, 
Mr. Stansfield was the official organist, and 
gave seventy-eight recitals in_ thirteen 
weeks. When he left for America, seventy 
of his organ pupils had church positions. 
Piano, organ, theory and voice culture are 
the subjects he teaches. 

Soon after his arrival in America he 
took up his residence in Boston, and from 
1896 to April, 1899, he was at the Church of 
st. John the Evangelist, Boston, where he 
distinguished himself as an organist and 
church musician. As a member of the 
music committee in connection with the 
Victoria Diamond Festival Jubilee in 
Boston, in 1897, he gave a recital to an 
audience which filled the Mechanics Build- 
ing, about 5,000 people being present, in- 
cluding the officers and marines of H. M. S. 
Pallais. 

On May 1, 1899, Mr. Stansfield entered 
upon his duties at St. James’s P. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, and at once established him- 
self as an organist of the first rank. The 
services at St. James’s have for some years 
been a great attraction, and the boy choir 
contains some exceptionally fine voices 

From the beginning of October to the 
end of May half-hour recitals are given 
every Sunday afternoon before evening 
prayer, and a series on Saturday afternoons 
during Lent. 


Study Club’s Entertainment. 

The Study Club gave a fortnightly en- 
tertainment at the Price-Cottle Conserva- 
tory of Music, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street and Seventh avenue, New York 
City, on Saturday evening last. Miss P. 
Ethelwyne Cottle was the piano soloist of 
the evening, and gave a fine rendition of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 57. 





“Her enunciation is a little indistinct, 
isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is. I never know whether 
she is singing a Georgia coon song or an 
Italian aria.”—Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 
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135 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE, THE 
GUEST OF HONOR 


Pianist Charmingly Entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Steinway. 

President Charles H. Steinway, of Stein- 
way & Sons, and Mrs. Steinway were hosts 
at a small dinner given Saturday night in 
their beautiful home at No. 23 East Thirty- 
eighth street, New York Citys The dinner 
was in honor of Josef Lhevinne, the bril- 
liant young pianist, who recently arrived 
in this country from Russia and made a 
remarkable impression upon the critics and 
music-loving public by his wonderful play- 
ing. Mme. Olga Samaroff, another bril- 
liant artiste, and Mme. Etelka Gerster, the 
singer, were also present. 

A number of friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Steinway were invited to meet the three 
artists. After a delightful dinner, the table 
being exquisitely decorated with flowers, 
there was music.. It was one of the most 
delightful small affairs of the season. 





MRS. MAURICE GRAU ILL. 


Wife of Former Impressario Suffering 
from Appendicitis. 

In a letter to a friend in New York, re- 
ceived yesterday, Maurice Grau imparted 
the information that his wife has been sert- 
ously ill for six weeks with appendicitis, 
and that owing to her condition the former 
director of the Metropolitan has been un- 
able to leave Paris and go to Southern 
France for the Winter, as he had planned. 
Mrs. Grau has not been operated upon, and, 
as her condition is greatly improved, it 1s 
thought no operation will be necessary. 

Mr. Grau said that, whileghis own health 
is far from good, he felf much better than 
for many months, and that he feels sure 
of his ultimate complete recovery. 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL’S TOUR. 





Henry Wolfsohn to Manage Famous 
Pianist During American Visit. 

Henry Wolfsohn,.the well-known man- 
ager of musical artists, announces that he 
will manage and direct the forthcoming 
tour, in America, of Moritz Rosenthal, the 
great pianist, who will make an extended 
tour of the United States and Canada in 
the Fall and Winter of 1906-’07, using the 
Weber piano. 

Mr, Wolfsohn is now engaged on details 
of thé tour, and will unquestionably make 
a great sucéess of it. 





WALDEMAR MALMENE DEAD, 





Eminent Musician Was Director of the 
St. Louis Oratorio Society. 

St. Louts, Feb. 13.—Prof. Waldemar 
Malmene, pianist, organist and composer, 
died to-day at his home here. 

He was born in Berlin seventy-three 
years ago, and studied music at the Royal 
Institute of Prussia. Later he was ad- 
mitted to the Conservatory of Music in 
Paris on the recommendation of Meyer- 
beer. In St. Louis Prof. Malmene was 
teacher of vocal music at Washington Uni- 
versity for eleven years, and during three 
seasons directed the Oratorio Society. 

Miss Hake’s Song Recital. 

Miss Lorna Doone Hake, soprano, as- 
sisted by John Snyder Heath, pianist, and 
Miss Flora McDonald, accompanist, in the 
presence of a large and fashionable audi- 
ence, which included the world-famed 
“Buffalo Bill,” gave an interesting song re- 
cital on February 14 at Francis Fischer 
Powers’s studio in Carnegie Hall. 





Hoch, the Cornetist, Dead. 

Theodore Hoch, one of the best-known 
cornet players in the East, died February 
13, at his hime, 1055 Halsey street, Will- 
iamsburg, in his sixty-fourth year. He was 
born in Germany, and while he lived in 
Berlin belonged to the Emperor Franz 
Guard Grenadier Regiment No. 2. He 
served in the wars of 1864 and 1870-1871. 
He came to Americ a in 1876. 





Caruso’s ‘Neqrew Escape. 

Caruso had a narrow escape from an 
accident in Wednesday night's performance 
of “Lucia,” in the Metropolitan, when, near 
the close of the first scene, a heavy stand- 
ing piece of scenery at the left of the Stage 
swayed outward suddenly and fell close to 
him. The tenor. who evidently saw it com- 
ing, stepped aside quickly and avoided it 


TEACHER OF 


BESSIE ABOTT 


SOPHIE TRAUBMANN 
(Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


(Paris Opera ) 


HARRIET BEHNNE 
KATMRIN HILKE 


(Berlin Opera Co.) 
(The Cathedral, N. Y.) 





AMERICA 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


ALFRED ERNST CONDUCTS AND 
NADINE ARINGDALE DUDLEY 
SINGS AT FOURTH POPU- 

LAR RECITAL. 

St. Louts, Feb. 11.—The fourth popular 
concert of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Alfred Ernst and 
Frederick Fischer at the Odeon Theatre 
last Sunday, was in every respect success- 
ful. Every number on the programme was 
received enthusiastically by an appreciative 

audience. 





ALFRED ERNST. 


Be dy 


Jlittnys 


The concert was opened with Ganne’s 


“Lorraine” March, played by the full or- 
chestra, which was followed by Thomas’s 


BOSTON IS KIND TO AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Philip Hale resents the charge that 
American composers are neglected by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, says the New 
York “Evening Post.” He has compiled a 
list showing that since October, 1881, when 
the orchestra was founded, the following 


American composers have been represented 


on the programmes: Beach, Bird, Brock- 
way, Buck, Chadwick, Converse, Foote, 
Goldmark, Hadley, Huss, Johns, Lang, 
MacDowell, Paine, Parker, Van _ der 


Stucken, Weil, Weld, Whiting, besides resi- 
dent foreigners like Loeffler, Strube, and 
Floersheim, Kaun, Korbay, Maas, Singer. 
Five of them, Chadwick, Foote, MacDowell, 
Paine, and Loeffler, have been frequently 
brought to hearing. 

Chadwick heads the list with thirteen per 
formances of eight works, his “Melpomene” 
overture having been played no fewer than 


United Singers Elect Officers. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—The United 
Singers Society held its annual meeting for 
election of officers, yesterday, in Harmonie 
Hall. Delegates were present from the sev- 
eral German singing societies of Philadel- 
phia. Edmund Wolsieffer (Philadelphia 
Maennerchor) was elected president; Gus- 
tav Spiess (Columbia Gesang Verein) and 
George Ringerle (Kreuznacher Maenner- 
chor), vice-presidents ; Charles Yokel (Jun- 
ger Maennerchor), treasurer; Karl Kuhl 
(Philadelphia Quartette Club), secretary, 
and George Schumacher (Concordia Gesang 
Verein), financial secretary. Herman Kum- 
ma was appointed musical director and Emil 
Ulrich assistant director. 


Stojowski Heard in Boston. 

Boston, Feb. 13.—Sigismond Stojowski, 
the head of the piano department of the 
New Music School of New York. was the 
soloist at the fourth recital of the Kneisel 
Quartette of New York to-night. Mr. Sto- 
jowski played in the Brahms Trio, in C 
minor for piano, violin and ‘cello, and 
scored a decided success. 
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“Raymond” Overture. Other selections 
were Schubert’ s C major Symphony ; 

Linguini’s “Voice of the Chimes”; Strauss’s 
waltz, “Tales from Vienna W oods” and 
Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodie. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Ernst’s artistic direc- 


torship, played in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 
The soloist was Nadine Aringdale Dud- 


ley, who presented effectively Hawley’s 
“He Was a Prince” and “My Little Love.” 
As an encore Miss Dudley sang “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” by Nevin. Wilhelmina W. 
Love played two harp solos delightfully 
and Mrs. Kunkel-Burg was heard in a 
violin solo. 

St. Louis can be proud of her Choral 
Symphony Society, specially the orchestra, 
which has developed wonderfully the last 
few years. When Mr. Ernst took the 
leadership of the Choral Symphony Society, 
twelve years ago, it was a small orchestra 
of about 35 men and a fairly well balanced 
chorus of about 120 mixed voices, and both 
had to struggle hard for existence. They 
hardly ventured to perform a symphony by 
Mozart, and their oratorio performances 
lacked a great deal. 

The chorus now has 250 members and 
has given some fine performances of ora- 
torios during the last few years. Ernst is 
a born leader, as he has both magnetism and 
enthusiasm, and by it he raises his sixty- 
five men to climaxes not often achieved by 
orchestras of ninety or one hundred men. 
He is also the leader of the “Morning 
Choral Club,” a woman’s chorus of 125 
members, all of whom belong to the best 
society of St. Louis. 

Alfred Ernst was born in 1868 in Thu- 
ringen, Germany; he studied music under 
Professor Paul in Leipsic. At the age of 
nineteen he became second director of the 
court opera in Coburg-Gotha. There he 
stayed for several years, appearing at the 
same time in the principal cities of Germany 
in concerts as pianist. In 1893 he came to 
America, and a year later the position of 
leader of the St. Louis Choral Symphony 
Society was offered to him. 

During the St. Louis World’s Fair he 
directed the Symphony concerts at Festival 
Hall, making this institution a great success 
in a financial and artistic way. 





William Lavin’s Engagements. 

William Lavin, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the concerts to be given 
by the Battle Creek Festival Association 
at Battle Creek, Mich., April 17 and 18. 
Three concerts will be given, with Mme. 
Lillian Nordica as the soprano soloist. The 
works to be presented will be Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Gade’s “The Crusaders” 
and two miscellaneous programmes. 





been heard 


and the 


MacDowell has 
“Indian Suite’’ 


five times. 
twelve times; his 
second piano concerto lead with three hear- 
ings for each. The first suite and the 
“Lancelot and Elaine” have 
twice, and the first concerto, the first suite, 
and the “Hamlet and Ophelia” once each. 
Professor Paine’s record stands thus: 
Prelude to “CEdipus” (3); symphonic 
poem, “The Tempest” (2); Symphony, 
No. 2 (2); “An Island Fantasy” (2); 
Columbus March and Hymn; prelude to 
“The Birds” of Aristophanes—eleven in 
all. Loeffler has these twelve: “Les 
Veillees de l'Ukraine” ’cello concerto (2); 
divertimento for violin and orchestra (2) ; 
“La Mort de Tintagiles” (3); two poems, 
“Avant que tu ne t’en ailles” (2), and 
“Villanelle du Diable’’ (3). Foote’s seven 
are: Overture, “In the Mountains” (2); 
Suite for Strings, No. 2; symphonic pro 
logue, “Francesca da Rimini’ (2); “The 
Skeleton in Armor”; suite in D minor. 


been played 


baal Hall Buckhout 


Dramatic Soprano 


Management HENRY WOLF- 
SOHN. Personal Address 


219 West 70th Street 


NEW YORK 
Phone 173 Columbus 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


Concerts and Lecture Recitals 


Faculty of Eminent Musicians 


Address LENA G. HUMPHREY, Manager 
718 FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO 


H. G. TUCKER | 
Goncert Pianist ax Teacher 


6 Newbury Street, Boston 
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MME, GUILBERT HERE 
TO SING “CLASSICS” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


EMMA EATES HEARD IN HER 
ONLY NEW YORK RECITAL 


ARTISTE SINGS FOUR CYCLES OF OLDEN TIME, 


“VIENS POUPOULE” IS*NO LONGER 
IN REPERTOIRE OF THE PARI- 
SIAN VOCALIST. 


Will Begin American Engagement in the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, on Monday—To Be Heard 
in ‘‘Chansons Pompadour’’ and ‘Chansons 
Crinoline.”’ 


After an absence of nine Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert, the French singer, arrived 
in New York, February 13, on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II]. She will begin an American 
Theatre next 


Chartes 


years, 


engagement at the Lyceum 


Monday, under the direction of 
Frohman. 

It will not be “Viens Poupoule” or “La 
Mattchiche,’ which last year set all Paris 
talking, that Mme. 


American 


sing to her 


audiences, for she has devoted 


Guilbert will 
heise'f for the last few years to arz of a 
much higher standard. It is as an illus 
trator of old French songs that she comes 
here this year. 


Mme. 


her new 


Guilher> nas had great success in 


field in Paris and London. Shae 


sings old French songs which were popu- 
lar at the courts of Louis Quinze and Louis 
Scize, 


last century, 


and then gives the chansons of the 
appearing all the while in 
costumes of the periods. 

Mme. Guilbert 


command of 


Since her last visit here, 
has acquired an excellent 
English. In appearance she does not re 


semble the posters of a few years ago, 


when she was pictured as a collection cf 
lines and angles. 

“Yes, I do look different from what | 
did the last time I was here,’ said Mme. 
Guilbert in reply to the comments on her 
apparently good health as she stepped from 
the steamer. “When I first came here, | 
was ill, without knowing’it. I believed | 
was thin by the will of ‘le bon Dieu;’ but 
no, I was ill. Then, when I began to re- 
cover, I gained flesh. 

“The songs I shall sing are called ‘Chan- 
sons Pompadour’ and the ‘Chansons Crino 
line. The first were sung at the court of 
Versailles in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” 

Commenting upon the gowns she will 
wear, Mme. Guilbert declared that her robe 
for the Pompadour song was “marveil 
leuse” and cost thirty thousand francs. 








GERMAN, AMERICAN AND FRENCH SONGS 
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She said further that she would sing no 
modern songs. 





M. Giraudet’s Studio Recital. 


An enjoyable studio recital was given in Carnegie Hall, 
Alfred Giraudet, 238 day 


the apartments of M. 
Mme. 


New York, Wednesday even 


who is well 


Fifth avenue, Emma Ean 
ing, February 14. M. 
known as a teacher and 
Grand Opera of Paris, sang French songs = « 

: ; M 5 Caro mio ben’’.. 
with his son, M. Ferdinand Giraudet. a at oe 

! :, ; Cherry Ripe 
George Leon Moore, tenor, delighted the 7 
auditors with several solos, sung most 


Moore and M. Ferdinand 


Giraudet, 
“Armide” 


as an artist of the 
“Mein glaubiges. 


“Traum durch die 


New York City, 


afternoon, Fe 


“Gretchen am Spinnrade” 


MME. EMMA EAMES. 


Wednes- 
bruary 14; song recital of 
1es; Amherst Webber ac- 


ee pea cain The programme: 


Gluck (1741-1787) 
lerz’ ’...Bach (1685-1750) 
....Giordani (1753-1794) 
Horn (1786-1849) 
oveeeee ochubert 


Dammerung”’..R. Strauss 


artistically. Mr. M - 4. . Ee ye R. Strauss 

Giraudet gave the first scene from “Faust “Als die alte Mutter” Dvorak 

in an effective manner, and Maud Parks, of “Meine Lich’ ist eran” atta Senile Braheds 
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ames’s only song recital 
on February 14, served 
trate that she is an ex 


veratic artist, for she did 


BA RNES-WOOD | not shine resplendently as a singer of songs, 


vouchsafed to only few, 
lighter numbers of her 


Noted Artiste, Whose Song Recital in New York City Proved Most 


Enjoyable. 


was not designed to bring out the beauties 
of the songs themselves, or to disclose the 
excellencies of the singer’s art. 

It began with an air from Gluck’s 
“Armide,” “Ah si la Libertte,”’ which was 
the most dignified and most artistic of the 
singer's performances, disclosing a much 
loftier conception of the style demanded 
by the music than by anything else she did 
during the afternoon. 

The high hopes raised by her rendition of 
this song were dashed by her unemotional 
singing of Bach’s graceful song from the 
Pentecost Cantata, “Mein glaubiges Herz.” 
Lack of warmth was the feature of most 
of her songs, although she made up for 
this shortcoming by the brilliancy and 
volume of her voice. Her musicianship was 
on trial frequently during the course of the 
recital, and in songs like Schubert’s 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” she failed to 
grasp the dramatic development in_ its 
climaxes, nor did she maint: ain the sustained 
ecstasy of Richard Strauss’s “Traum Durch 
die Dammerung.” 
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CONRIED DEFENDANT IN 
SUNDAY CONCERT CASE 


FORMAL TEST MADE OF RIGHT TO 
GIVE MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT ON THE SABBATH. 


Inspector Schmittberger Testifies That Impressario 
‘‘Wrongfully, Unjustly, Unlawfully, Wickedly, 
Willfully and Knowingly’’ Violated Certain 
Statutes. 


To determine whether or not the Sunday 
New york 
theatrical managers are in violttion of the 
Penal Code, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared 


evening concerts conducted by 
Heinrich Conried, 


as defendant in a test case in 
Market Court, New York City, 
13. The hearing was based on an investi- 
gation made last Sunday night, when In- 
Schmittberger took patrol- 
Lennon and John C. Staple 
to the Metro- 


4 
Jefferson 
February 


spector Max F. 
men Frank C., 
ton on a tour of discovery 
politan concert. 
Schmittberger, who was the 
prosecutor, submitted to Magistrate Mayo, 
who conducted the examination, five pages 
of type-written affidavit. It appears that 
the complaint was made at the instance of 
various organizations, chiefly the Sabbath 
Association, which had brought the matter 
to the attention of Police Commisioner 
Bingham. 

The papers set forth that one Heinrich 
Conried had “between the hours of 8:30 
and 10:30 P. M. wrongfully, unjustly, un- 
lawfully, wickedly, willfullly and know- 
ingly” violated certain statutes and by-laws 
at the premises 1415 Broadway, which the 
proseciiter declares are known as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Further testimony was based upon the 
fact that as the inspector went along, ac 
companied by his Associates, he saw certa‘n 
persons purchasing tickets in the box office 
of these premises, and that said persons 
were admitted on the presentation of same. 
The complainant alleges that he entered 
and discovered that the stage was lighted, 
that upon it was a setting representing the 
interior of a hall, and upon the stage was a 
series of platforms, and upon them were 
seated on chairs about sixty-seven mu 
sicians, with various musical instruments, 
and a chorus of about forty-five male and 
forty female persons, and one male con- 
ductor. 

When it came to testifying to the nature 
of this alleged illegal performance, the in- 
made no comment, except that it 
was a vocal and instrumental rendering of 
a “Requiem Mass,” which, to the best of 
his information and knowledge, had been 
written by one G. Verdi. He affirmed 
further that the audience loudly applauded 


Inspector 


spector 


at the termination of each number on the 
programme, 
After Mr. Conried had testified briefly, 


former Judge Dittenhoefer, counsel for the 
impressario, asked for an adjournment, 
which was taken until next Tuesday. Mr. 
Conried was paroled until then in charge 
of his counsel and departed after signing a 
formal plea of “not guilty.” 





SAVAGE GETS 
‘MME. BUTTERFLY.” 


American Manager Secures Rights to 
Puccini’s Opera. 

Henry W. Savage, who is now in Europe, 
has cabled his representatives that he had 
obtained the American rights of Puccini's 
opera, “Mme. Butterfly,” over which there 
has been so much discussion, and that he 
was arranging all details for the American 
production of the opera by his English 
grand opera company next season. 
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WEINGARTNER NOT TO 
SETTLE IN CHICAGO 


RUMOR OF ANOTHER SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA IN ILLINOIS CITY 
EMPHATICALLY DENIED. 





Renowned Conductor Declares He Will Not Live 
Permanently in This Country — Thomas 
Orchestra’s Popularity Preciudes Probabil- 


ity of Opposition. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—With 
persistency there has been circulated a re- 
port in local musical circles during the last 
week or so that Felix Weingartner, the 


German conductor, was brought here re- 
cently with the object of ultimately estab- 
lishing in Chicago another orchestra, of 
which he is to be the conductor. Although 
the report was denied emphatically by Mr. 
Weingartner when he was here, and exist- 
ing circumstances are entirely in opposition 
to an arrangement of that sort, the rumor 
has spread so freely that it has become 
the talk of Chicago musicians. 

It is reasonable to believe that the 
report may be regarded as entirely un- 
warranted by facts. It is not probable that 
any association of men would undertake 
the establishing of another symphony or- 
chestra here, in view of the losses of the 
Thomas Orchestra during its career of 
fifteen years. There are not many persons 
who are willing to advance the cause of 
orchestral music at a price of some $30,000 
to $55,000 a year deficit. 

The present popularity and comparative 
prosperity of the home orchestra would 
make the maintenance of a second organiza- 
tion more or less superfluous. At no time 
has the Thomas Orchestra stood so high in 
public favor as now. While the protesta- 
tions of visiting artists are taken with al- 
lowance, a second most excellent reason 
for the report being false is found in the 
fact that Mr. Weingartner declared that 
he would not accept a permanent position 
in Chicago, no matter what terms were of- 
fered him. 

In private conversation during his stay 
here, he said that there had not been the 
slightest possibility of his coming to this 
city as the regular director of an orchestra. 

“When the subject was first broached, 
shortly after Mr. Thomas’s death,” said 
Mr. Weingartner, “I told the gentleman 
who spoke to me concering it that no 
amount of money would induce me to take 
the place. I never for a moment have con- 
sidered the possibility even of settling in 
the United States. I like America and the 
American people. I enjoy coming here 
for a month or six weeks every year, and 
hope to do so for a few years to come, but 
I do not wish to become a permanent resi- 
dent here.” 

It is understood that Mr. Weingartner 
has a three years’ contract with Mr. Dam- 
rosch, which will bring him to this country 
next year and the season following, but by 
that time he hopes to have arranged his 
work so that he will do no more conducting, 
save possibly at important festivals or oc- 
casional big concerts, and will be able to 
devote himself to composition. 


considerable 





CHURCH CHOIR ON STRIKE. 


New York Singers Resent Implication 
that They Were a “Howling Mob.” 


Resenting the insinuation that they were 
a “howling mob,” said to have been made 
by a member of the Board of Trustees, the 


choir of the Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
street and Seventh avenue, New York, re- 
fused to sing at the morning service, last 
Sunday. The uncomplimentary remark is 
alleged to have been passed at a recent 
meeting of the board, when one member 
suggested that the splendid work of the 
choir was responsible for the increased at- 
tendance at the church services. 

This explanation was ridiculed by another 
member, who referred to the musicians in 
denunciatory terms. When the singers 
heard of the incident they determined to 
go on strike, and it was not until the board 
had passed conciliatory resolutions, after 
the choirless service Sunday morning, that 
they were induced to return to their places 
at the evening service. 


MISS BEATRICE 


EBERHARD 


Violin Virtuoso 


Will accept Recital, Concert and Orchestral Soloist 
Engagements 


Address Manacer, 68 West 634 St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


MME. SAMAROFF CHAMPIONS 
CAUSE OF NEW YORK CRITIC 


AMERICAN PIANISTE HOLDS HIM RESPONSIBLE FOR 
AMERICA’S HIGH STANDARD OF /1USIC 


Says He Prevents City from Becoming Concert-Ridden by Ambitious Mediocre 
Talent—A Woman of Charming Personality, Who Has Become One of Our 
Leading Exponents of the Pianoforte. 


“Yes, I know the New York critic is a 
much-dreaded person, but I believe he is 
responsible for the higher musical stand- 
ard which has been established in America 
during recent years,” said Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, who is to-day one of the leading 
exponents of the pianoforte in this coun- 


try. 

“Before the New York critic came to 
the power he exercises at present, foreign 
artists had almost no fear or respect for 
the American appreciation of music; they 
looked upon an American tour as an easy 
way of gathering dollars. But now only the 
best will dare to venture across the sea— 
and I assure you they come with deep 
reverence in their hearts for the zsthetic 
metropolitan critic. 

“Again,” continued Mme. Samaroff to a 
representative of Musicat America, “if 
our critics were less lenient, New York 
would be concert-ridden with a host of 
mediocre talent trying to force its way into 
public esteem. It is so in Berlin. Where 
there are five concerts in New York, there 
are fifty in the German capital. Concerts, 
concerts, everywhere; their values are 
cheapened and free tickets go begging for 
takers. Indeed, we have much for which 
to thank that stern, caustic personage who 
writes up concerts for the New York 
papers, even though his standard of criti- 
cism be so ethereal—so far above the loftiest 
dreams of the victimized musician.” 

The opinion vouchsafed by the eminent 
pianiste was characteristic of her person- 
ality. You need only shake her hand to 
realize that she is an American, and one 
who has been generously endowed with the 





FIRST WORK OF NE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


California State University Musicians 
Give Initial Concert in Greek 
Theatre at Berkeley. 
BERKELEY, CAL., Feb. 15.—The first of the 
series of six concerts arranged by the newly 
formed Symphony Orchestra of the State 
University was given to-day in the Greek 
Theatre. It was an important occasion in 
the history of California music, and the 


character of the initial public performance 
of the orchestra gives promise of a most 
successful season. 

The concert reflects, in full measure, the 
weeks of earnest effort exerted by Dr. J. 
Frederick Wolle, the director, and Giulio 
Minetti, the concert-master. The fifty 
musicians gave evidence of careful training 
and thorough understanding of the music 
they interpreted. 

The programme included the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto, by the full orches- 
tra, with solos for flute, oboe, trumpet and 
violin (Bach); Symphony No. 1 (Bee- 
thoven) ; the introduction to the third act, 
the dance of the apprentices, the greting to 
Hans Sachs, from “Die Meistersinger” 
(Wagner) and the Overture Solennelle, 
“1812” (Tschaikowsky). 





Paula Ralph Does Not Please. 


Owing to Miss Bella Alten’s sudden in- 
disposition, on February 10, the matinee 
performance of “Die Meistersinger” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House was sung with- 
out her, the role of “Eva” being taken by 
Paula Ralph. Miss Ralph was _ unsatis- 
factory in most respects, doing little more 
than walking through the part. Knote as 
“Walther” and Van Rooy, Goritz and Mme. 
Homer all did their best to atone for Miss 
Ralph’s shortcomings, and under the cir- 
cumstances it was an exceptionally good 
performance. 





Gives Historical Piano Recitals. 


MontTREAL, Feb. 12.—Dr. Hans Harthan 
continued the series of his historical piano- 
forte recitals at the McGill Conservatorium 
of Music last Saturday. His programme 
included works by Rubinstein, Henselt, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Paschulski, Scriabine, 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Scontrino, Godard 
and Saint-Saens. 





THE ITALIAN PIANIST_ 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
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natural charms of her sisters. And, by the 
way, Mme. Samaroff was not born in St. 
Louis, nor has she ever lived there, as the 
St. Louis papers would have us believe. 
She was born in San Antonio, Tex. 
How long ago? That’s inconsequential; 
but it may be whispered that it wasn’t much 
over a score of years. 

As for her personal appearance, Mme. 
Samaroff is highly favored. She is rather 
tall, she is graceful, she is exceedingly fair 
to look upon; she has dark eyes that 
sparkle when she talks of her music, and 
an animated personality that impresses you 
with the fact that the exigencies of an 
artistic career have taken nothing from her 
womanly instincts. She is modesty per- 
sonified; yet, if you meet her in a confi- 
dential mood, she will whisper her ambi- 
tions to you. She will tell you that she 
likes the emotional—the deeply sentimental 
side of her art. It is there, she holds, that 
the individuality manifests itself, and de- 
cides whether the performer is a musician 
or a machine capable of showing to best 
advantage the rapid-fire action of a piano. 

Mme. Samaroff studied in Paris, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. She was under the 
tutelage of Delaborde in the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and in Berlin she studied with 
the late Ernest Jedliska. Her foreign per- 
formances, however, were confined to Lon- 
don, where she was highly successful. But 
it is in America that Mme. Samaroff has 
won a warm place in the hearts of concert- 
goers. Her present tour has so far been 
marked by big audiences and enthusiastic 
receptions. She has been heard through- 
out the Middle West and East, and in all 
probability her plans for European en- 
gagements next year will be postponed to 
satisfy the many requests for a more ex- 
tended American tour. 





WILL GIVE RECITAL | 
ON CARNEGIE ORGAN 





Mrs. Mary C. Fisher, of Louisville, to 
Be First Woman to Play on Fine 
Instrument. 

LoutsvittE, Feb. 14—To Mrs. Mary 
Chappell Fisher, of this city, comes the 
honor of being the first woman to touch the 
keys of the great organ in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburg. Mrs. Fisher has been in- 
vited to give two recitals in Carnegie Music 
Hall, one Saturday evening, March 3, and 

the other Sunday afternoon, March 4. 

These recitals are in the regular series 
that is given ten months in the year in 
Pittsburg for the people, in accordance 
with the agreement Pittsburg made with Mr. 
Carnegie when the hall and organ were ac- 
cepted as a gift, ten years ago. The first 
organist was the celebrated Frederick 
Archer, who was succeeded by Edwin H. 
Lemare. Since Mr. Lemare’s resignation 
and return to England noted organists 
from all parts of the country have been in- 
vited to give the recitals, and it is in this 
series that Mrs. Fisher is included. Others 
are. N. J. Corey, of Detroit; Lewis Brown, 
of Atlanta, and W. K. Steiner. 


NEW TENOR HEARD. 


Giovanni Cavaradossi Sings in Verdi's 
Requiem at the Metropolitan. 
Giovanni Cavaradossi, a newly discovered 
tenor, made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sunday night, when Verdi’s 
“Requiem” was produced. His singing was 
marked by an evident determination to be 

intensely dramatic. 

Cavaradossi’s voice has, however, a pleas- 
ing quality and strength. Making allow- 
ance for an occasional element of vocal 
exuberance, he may be classed as a valu- 
able artist. Edyth Walker was the con 
tralto, and sang pleasingly. 





Will Publish New Songs. 


Francis, Day & Hunter, of London, have 
signed a contract with Wallace Irwin, well 
known to New York newspaper readers 
for the bright lyrics which have appeared 
over his name in various papers for the 
last three or four years, with the purpose 
of having the words set to music by Henry 
Stanley Haskins. It is the intention of the 
publishers to issue these little songs in 
book shape at an early date. 
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FRANCIS MAGMILLEN TO 
BE HEARD IN AMERICA 


BRILLIANT VIOLIN VIRTUOSO TO 
TOUR COUNTRY NEXT FALL 
AND WINTER. 


Will Appear with New York Philharmonic Next 
November and Later Wil) Be Heard in West- 
ern City—Was Highly Honored at London 
Concert. 

Lonpon, Feb. 14.—Francis Macmillen, a 
Chicago violinist who has captured the 
favor of the most exacting of European 
critics, will give soon a series of recitals in 
America. He is a man of attractive per- 
sonality, and a musician of unquestioned 
genius. Macmillen was born in Marietta, 
Ohio, and took up the study of violin when 
a mere child. He was heard for the first 
time during the World’s Fair. He will make 
his New York debut with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra during the last week of Novem- 
ber next. He purposes to give a series of re- 
citals in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities. In 
the West he will open in Chicago during 
the second week in January, 1907, and will 
be heard publicly there at least three times. 
The tour will extend over four months. 
Upon its conclusion he will return to Eng- 
land to fulfil numerous engagements during 
the social season. 

Macmillen’s latest London triumph was 
when he participated in the great Nelson 
Centennial celebration in Albert Hall. In 
recognition of his services on that occa- 
sion, in behalf of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Brassey, the famous British 
yachtsman, presented the American with a 
beautiful souvenir plate, made from the cop- 
per taken from the Victory, Lord Nelson’s 
flagship in the battle of Trafalgar. 

Macmillen was taken to Europe when he 
was ten years old, and since that time has 
devoted himself entirely to study, first in 
Berlin and then in Brussels at the Royal 
Conservatory, under the tuition of the fa- 
mous Belgian violinist, Cesar Thomson. 


HOFFMANN QUARTETTE HEARD. 


Interesting Concert in Boston, with 


Mary Stowell Assisting. 

Boston, Feb. 12.—The concert given by 
the Hoffmann String Quartette, in Jordan 
Hall, Thursday night, was one of interest 
from first to last. Lacking perhaps the perfect 
finish that marks the performance of the 
Kneisel Quartette, it is evident, in the work 
done by this organization, that it is gaining 
each season in precision and unity, while in 
dash and fire it is the equal of any quar- 
tette in ‘the country. 

Mary Stowell, pianiste, was the assisting 
artiste, and she displayed, on the whole, an 
artistic appreciation of her work. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Tschaikowsky’s Quar- 


tette, op. 30, in E flat minor; Novacek’s 
“Hymnus,” from op. 13; Mendelssohn’s 
“Canzonetta” from op. 12 and Sinding’s 


piano Quintette, op. 5, in three movements. 


ANITA RIO SINGS FOR CHARITY. 


Chicago Hears Noted Artists in Concert 
for Good Purpose. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12—Mme. Anita 
prano, whose singing at the Christmas con 
certs of the Apollo Club, and later in recital 
before the Amateur Club, called for sincere 
and hearty commendation, was the leading 
soloist at a charity concert given here last 
Thursday evening in Orchestra Hall. The 
other entertainers were Myron W. Whit 
ney, Jr., basso; Enrico Tramonti, the gifted 
harpist of the Thomas Orchestra, and six- 
teen members of the Mendelssohn Club. 

The male chorus of the Mendelssohn 
Club was heard in Bullard’s “The Sword 
of Ferrara,” Nessler’s “Ave Maria” and 
Handwerg’'s “In a Year, Sweetheart.” 
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GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH GAINING IN POPULARITY 


HENRY W. SAVAGE HAS EXCEL- 
LENT COMPANY OF WELL- 
TRAINED SINGERS AND 
MUSICIANS. 


Impressario Now Abroad, Booking For- 
eign Engagements for Next Sea- 
son—Personnel Includes Artists of 
the Highest Rank—Present Tour 
of the Country Most Successful. 

English grand opera has gained greatly in 
its popularity through the remarkable work 
done this year by Henry W. Savage's com 
pany, which is now touring America. The 
history of this particular class of musical 
exposition dates back fifty years, but it has 
only been during the last ten years, since 
Mr. Savage founded his celebrated com 
pany, that any great degree of artistic suc- 
cess has been attained by the translation 
of the foreign masterpieces into the native 
tongue. 

In the personnel of the company this 
year Mr. Savage included not only the 
favorites of former years, but many new 
singers, several of whom are appearing in 
America for the first time. Among the new 
prima donnas, deserving of special mention, 
are Florence Easton, Claude Albright, Mar- 
garet Crawford, Mme. Morioara Serena and 
Millicent Brennan. 

Margaret Crawford hails from New 
York. She made her American debut in 
grand opera this season, previous to which 
time she had sung for two years in Ger- 
many, where she achieved notable successes 
at the Stadt Theater in Halle, and the 
Royal Opera, Wiesbaden. Miss Crawford 
is a mezzo-soprano and sings “Brunnhilde 
in “The Valkyrie.” 

Mme. Serena, who is appearing in Amer- 
ica for the first time this season, sang 1n 
Nice previous to her arrival here. She 
made her debut two years ago at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, being instantly pro- 
claimed Jean de Reszke’s prize pupil. 

Florence Easton, who is a coloratura-so- 
prano, has been identified with the Moody 
Manners English Grand Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, where she sang leading 
roles. 

Millicent Brennan is a young Canadian 
woman who studied in Paris with Edward 
Hayes and Mme. Rose Caron. She made 
her concert debut with Sir Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, during his Canadian Festival tour 
in 1903. Her voice is a dramatic-soprano, 
and her best role is probably “Musetta” in 
“La Boheme.” 

Another popular member of the company 
is Claude Albright, whose performance of 
“Kundry” in Mr. Savage's “Parsifal” Com- 
pany was of an exceptionally high order. 
Her voice is mezzo-soprano. 

Among the new male voices are those of 
Francis Maclennan, the robust tenor who 
sang “Parsifal” last season, and Ottley 
Cranston and Robert Kent Parker, two 
bassos. 

Old favorites still with the grand opera 
company are William Wegener, the Wag 
nerian tenor; Joseph Sheehan, with his 
high, bell-like tones; Winfred Goff, bary- 
tone, and Arthur Deane, the English bary- 
tone trom Covent Garden; Gertrude Renny 
son, who so successfully sang “Mimi” in 
“La Boheme,” and Rita Newman, the con- 
tralto, who made her debut with Mr. Sav- 
age two years ago. The company com- 
prises one hundred and fifty persons 

As conductors, Mr. Savage has two of the 
best-equipped English grand opera directors 
in America. Chevalier N. B. Emanuel has 
had thirty years’ experience in leading 
European opera houses, and his repertoire 
includes 140 masterpieces. Eliott Schenck, 
the Wagnerian conductor, formerly as- 
sociated with Walter Damrosch, is one of 
the few American musicians recognized as 

Wagnerian authority. 


RUDOLPH ARONSON 


Concert Direction Internationale 
No. 4 RUE TRONCHET, PARIS, FRANCE 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Mr. Aronson will remain in New York 
until March 1, ready to receive proposals 
for appearances in London, Paris, Berlin 
and other European cities, of first class vocal- 
ists, instrumentalists and musical directors. 

Address all communications (with full 
details) to Rudolph Aronson, 227 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, and appointments 
will be promptly arranged. 
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THE SAVAGE GRAND OPERA FORCES. 





Principal Artists and Conductors of the Finest English Musical Organization in the World, now Touring the West. 


With this splendid 


organizati mm to per 


form operatic compositions, the question of 


popularizing grand opera classics, by giv- 
ing them in our own language and at prices 
within the reach of all classes, is no longer 
in doubt. Mr. Savage has spared neither 
time nor expense in making his company 
one that is capable of realizing the highest 


BAUER I PLAYS IN | BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 12.—Harold Bauer, the 
pianist, was heard in a recital Friday after- 
noon at the Peabody, He presented an 
enjoyable programme, and both in tempera- 
ment and technical skill proved himself a 
thorough musician. 

Among Mr. Bauer’s offerings were Bee- 


t 
thoven’s Sonata, op. 53; Schumann’s “‘Fasch 
ingschwank ;” Schubert’s Impromptu in G 
flat; Chopin’s “Fantasia;” Ravel’s “Jeux 


d’Eau” and Alkan’s Etude “Le Vent.’ 


TENOR 


Management, ADDISON F. ANDREWS 
33 West 24th Etreet, New York 








ambitions of the art it essays to demon- 
strate, and it is evident that his company 
this season represents the best efforts of 
his entire career. One of the soundest fea- 
tures of the company is found in its spe 
cially selected orchestra of symphony mu 
sicians, numbering fifty. 

Mr. Savage is at present in Europe, 


Final Performances of the “Ring.” 

[he final performances of the “Ring” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in New 
York, will begin February 27, with “Das 


Rheingold.” “Die Walkure” will be given 
March 6, “Siegfried” March 8, and “Got 
terdammerung on March 13 [he same 


casts that were heard earlier in the season 
will he used 


VIRGIL 


where he is looking for new material for 
the coming season. At the same time he 
will book engagements for a tour which 
his company will make next season in for- 
eign countries. This will be the first time 
that an American organization of grand 
opera performers will be heard in a foreign 
tour. 


Mr. Lavin to Sing in “The Messiah.” 

Bay City, Mich., Feb. 14.—William La 
vin, the well-known Detroit singer, has been 
engaged to take the solo part of “The Mes- 
siah,” which will be presented by the Bay 
City Choral Union, February 23. This will 
be the initial performance of the Union, 


which was recently organized 


PIANO 
SCHOOL 


19 West i6th Street, NEW YORK 


Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire. 


Valuable literature free. Results tell. 
Method,” “* Melodious Studies and Short Pieces 


MRS. A. M. VIRCIL, Director, Author of “The Virgil 


(Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), etc. 
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TO AMERICAN PIANISTE 


ELSA SHERWOOD WAS ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH MOST EMINENT 
FOREIGN COMPOSERS. 


Boston Woman Studied under Leschetizky. 
Relates How Pupils Showered Flowers at Ru- 
binstein when He Played for Former’s Pupils. 

Boston, Feb. 13.—To few American mu- 
sicians has fallen the privilege of having been 
associated with eminent composers that was 
accorded Elsa Franziska Sherwood, the 
well-known pianiste of Boston. Miss Sher- 
wood will be heard in Buffalo and Toronto 
in the near future. Her playing is described 
by representative critics as being exceed- 
ingly artistic. 





ELSA SHERWOOD. 


A Brilliant American Pianiste, the Daughter 
of Talented Parents. 


Miss Sherwood was born in Weimar, Ger- 
many, where Franz Liszt, the great com- 
poser, with whom her parents studied, of- 
fered to stand as her godfather, and held 
her in his arms in the Royal Chapel at the 
baptism, giving her the name of Franziska. 
That her musical talent is inherited is evi- 
denced by the fact that her parents, William 
H. Sherwood and Mrs. Sherwood, were, in 


their time, among the foremost pianists in 
America. She studied two years in Vienna, 
her instructor being Theodor Leschetizky. 

Her acquaintances included a number of 
eminent foreign musicians. She was a fre- 
quent visitor at the home of Mme. Joachim, 
in Munich, and also had been under the 
friendly influence of Brahms and Rubin- 
stein. 

Miss Sherwood relates an interesting in- 
cident which occurred one Easter Sunday, 
at Leschetizky’s home, when Rubinstein 
was playing to pupils of the former musician. 
After each of the numbers the composer 
was made a target for flowers which the 
pupils threw at him to show their appre- 
ciation. 





MR. PAUR’S TOUR. 


Pittsburg Orchestra on a Successful 
Three Weeks’ Trip. 


PittsBurG, Feb. 12—Word has been re- 
ceived here that the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
under Mr. Paur, has made an encourag- 
ing beginning to its three weeks’ tour. 

Monday night the orchestra played be- 
fore the largest audience ever assembled 
in Columbus. Tuesday evening they gave 
the fourth concert of a series of six in 
Cleveland and Wednesdav two concerts 
were given, one in Oberlin in the afternoon, 
and the other in Toledo in the evening. 
Detroit was visited Thursday evening for 
the second time this season. 


PRICE-COTTLE 


Conservatory of Music 


2105 7th AVENUE 
Cor, 125th St., N. Y. 


A CORRECT TECHNIC 
AN ARTISTIC 
INTERPRETATION 
The pupils attending this class 
have a lesson and practice EVERY 
DAY. Monthly recitals are give® 
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OMAHA’S FIRST 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Debut of City’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
Marked by Interesting Programme. 
Joseph Gahm, Soloist. 


Omana, Feb. 13.—For the first time in 
the history of the city its music lovers had 
the opportunity, last Wednesday evening, of 
hearing a full orchestra, composed entirely 
of local musicians, in a symphony concert. 
The affair was given by the Omaha Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Robert Cuscaden. Joseph Gahm, pianist, 
was the soloist. 

The programme included Schubert’s 
“Rosamundi” overture, Moszkowski’s “Sym- 
phonic Prelude” and Haydn’s Symphony in 
G. Mr. Gahm was heard in Chopin’s Pol- 
onaise, op. 44, and a group of Schumann 
and Schubert-Liszt numbers. 





«MUSICAL SHIVERS” SOARING. 





Price for Melodramatic Music Rises in 
Chicago. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—Musical shivers such 
as accompany the villain’s talk across the 
stage are not conducive to the preserva- 
tion of the artistic temperament. This 
psychological fact has been discovered by 
the Musicians’ Union. As a balm for in- 
jured nerves accordingly, the musicians 
have voted to ask higher wages in those 
theatres where the “tremolo” nightly issues 
music supposed to produce cold thrills. 

The union took the question up for dis- 
cussion, and it was the opinion that art 
must be safeguarded at the expense of the 
box office receipts. In eighteen playhouses 
where melodramas are given the protest 
will be filed by the union within the next 
few days. They will be offered the alterna- 
tive of getting along with ordinary “rag- 
time’ or advancing the players’ pay from 
$20 to $28 a week. 


KNEISELS IN BOSTON. 





Fifteenth Sunday Chamber Concert 
Given in Lhickering Hall. 

toston, Feb. 12—The fifteenth of the 
Sunday Chamber Concerts arranged by 
Chickering & Sons was given yesterday in 
Chickering Hall. H. G. Tucker directed 
and the Kneisel Quartette furnished the 
programme. The hall was crowded with 
appreciative auditors. 

Owing to the illness of Alwin Schroeder, 
M. d’Archambeau, of New York, played the 
‘cello. The quartette was heard in Bee- 
thoven’s G major Quartette, Rubinstein’s 
C minor Quartette and Grieg’s G minor 
Quartette. 





WATERBURY HEARS KNEISELS. 


Leo Schulz, ’Cellist, Takes Mr. Schroe- 
der’s Place on Short Notice. 

Watersury, Conn., Feb. 12.—A _ repre- 
sentative audience crowded Leavenworth 
Hall, here, last Monday night, to listen to 
the concert of the Kneisel Quartette. Leo 
Schulz, the ’cellist of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was engaged at the last 
moment to take the place of Alwin 
Schroeder, whose illness prevented him 
from participating. 

The sudden change in the personnel of 
the quartette caused a rearrangement of 
the programme. Among the numbers were 
Grieg’s quartette in G minor, op. 27, and 
the Schumann Quintette in E flat major, 
op. 44. Arthur Whitney, pianist, was the 
soloist. 


REHEARSALS OF THE 
CINCINNATI CHORUS 


Mr. Van der Stucken’s Singers Do 
Splendid Work in Preparation for 
Big Festival. 





CINCINNATI, Feb. 14.—The Festival 
Chorus rehearsals, under Mr. Van der 
Stucken, have progressed sufficiently to 


indicate the high standard which will mark 
the festival next May. 

The quality of tone and the volume are 
all that can be desired, while the attack is 
prompt and the nuances graded into de- 
lightful contrasts of light and shade. Mr 
Van der Stucken shows that his complete 
mastery of musical detail is no greater than 


ness of the acute register—the means to attain that end may be called meth- 
od—and there is only one. References from New York’s leading musicians. 


NEW MAHLER SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


GERMAN MUSICIAN’S FIFTH SYM- 
PHONIC COMPOSITION PLAYED 
BY GERICKE’S ORCHESTRA. 


An Original Work, of Considerable Power, Daring 
in Thematic Conception and Orchestration, lis 
Meaning Still Unknown—Harold Bauer Plays 
Well. 

Carnegie Hall, New York City, February 

15; fourth concert of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke, conducting: 
Harold Bauer, soldist. The programme: 
Overture, “Egmont” ............ Beethoven 


Concerto in A minor for pianoforte, op. 54, 
Schumann 


Symphony No. 5, in C sharp minor.. Mahler 
PART l. 
1. Dead March, with measured tread, like 


a funeral train, C sharp minor. Sud- 
denly faster, passionately, wildly. A 
tempo. 
2. Stirringly restless; with utmost vehe- 
mence; A minor. 
Part II. 
3. Scherzo; with force but not too fast. A 
minor, 
Part III. 


Adagietto; very slow; F major. 
Rondo, finale; allegro: D major. 
Solo artist, Harold Bauer. 
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HAROLD BAUER, 
The Eminent Pianist, Heard with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall. 


February 17, 1906 


The fourth concert this season ‘of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra attracted a 
great audience, mainly because Gust:v 


Mahler’s Fifth Symphony was on the pro- 
gramme, this being its first presentation in 
New York City. Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture and Schumann’s Concerto in A 
minor, the latter well played by Harold 
Bauer, who displayed musicianly qualities, 
a fine technique and considerable virtuosity, 
passed without particular comment, for they 
have been heard here repeatedly. 

It was different with the Mahler number, 
for the American musical world has taken 
up the battle pro and con. being waged on 
the other side—the heated discussion, to put 
it mildly—whether or no Mahler deserves 
to be ranked among the great in music. 
The composer himself has said that his 
symphonies are doomed to failure at their 
first hearing, so that if the audience which 
heard it here on Thursday night left the 
auditorium somewhat puzzled, Mahler must 
not feel offended. 

This symphony, like his fourth, lacks 
melodic character. It is the embodiment of 
carefully wrought musicianly themes, rather 
than the work of the inspired composer. 
His themes, like D’Indy’s or Strauss’s, are 
the fruit of intellectual process and selec- 
tion for expressive ends. Yet Mahler’s 
symphony has such breadth of conception, 
such individuality, that it breathes large in 
promise for the future. His themes are un- 
like those of any other composer—he divides 
and subdivides them and treats each frag- 
ment with ingenuity and imagination. 

In his treatment of the themes Mahler 
is masterful and fertile. His polyphony is 
not as intricate as Strauss’s nor as subtle 
as D’Indy’s, but it is as firm and pliant in 
intellectual grip and as unflagging in in- 
vention. Like them, he catches and shapes 
new and strange harmonies, his efforts re- 
sulting in effective and, at times, fine music. 

So tar as the instrumentation of the Fifth 
Symphony is concerned, it is not merely 
the technical mastery, the acquired sug- 
gestiveness of the practised watchful con- 
ductor. It is not the result of long striv- 
ing and hard labor, but rather the work of 
one to whom things musical come without 
effort. 

What Mahler meant to convey by this 
fifth of his symphonies was not made clear 
by its initial hearing in this city, though 
the Boston orchestra played, jt exquisitely. 
It has been described variously as depicting 
life in Vienna, because of the frequency 
there of funerals accompanied by music, 
and as telling the plaint of one who has 
not realized his aspirations and in his disil 
lusionment stands on the verge of despera- 
tion; his reconcilliation to his lot; the 
return to his life work: and the finale show- 
ing renewed insight into life, renewed 
strength to battle on. Yet, whatever its 
meaning, it is an interesting, musicianly 
composition. 


SOME RULERS WHO SING—MORE OR LESS 


One of the underlying causes for Rus- 
sia’s internal unrest has been made public 
by the New York “Herald,” which accuses 
the Tsar of singing tenor. According to 
the “Herald,” the ruler of Russia is said to 
have exclaimed: 

“IT can sing as well as any of them. My 
enemies say many harsh and unkind things 
about me, and accuse me of being destitute 
of any accomplishments, but I defy them 
to say that I cannot sing as well as the best 
of them.” 

Another royal tenor was King Oscar of 
Sweden, who was the most musical of 
monarchs. In his young days he was re- 
garded as possessing the most accomplished 


voice in Europe, and he could have made a 
success of it on the stage. 

Wholly unmusical was the late King of 
Italy, on the other hand, and a story was 
once told regarding his lack of ear and 
voice for music by the then Prince Victor. 
King Humbert disliked to be reminded in 
any way that the Queen was growing old 
and he had a particular antipathy to see- 
ing her wear glasses. The Prince described 
one of the domestic scenes thus: 

“When papa saw the glasses going up 
to mamma’s eyes he cried: ‘Margherita, 
put down those glasses. Mamma did not 
obey. ‘Margherita, if you don’t take off 
those glasses I[ shall sing.” And mamma had 
such a dread of papa’s false notes that she 
obeyed at once to save herself from torment.” 





Society Chorus to Give Musicale. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—The Chorus 
Class, organized in 1897 by Mrs. Henry Ed- 
ward Drayton and consisting of the younger 
matrons, debutantes and prospective de- 
butantes of the exclusive set, gave its an- 
nual concert in Horticultural Hall last 
(Friday) evening, February 16, under the 
direction of J. Spencer Brock. The chorus 
meets on Monday afternoons at the Acorn 
Club. 


Syracuse Festival Dates. 

Syracuse, Feb. 14.—This year’s music 
festival will probably be held on April 23, 
24 and 25, in the Alhambra. It is not known 
yet who will be the leading singers. It is 
likely that President F. R. Hazard will soon 
be able to make announcements of the de- 
tails arranged. 


his breadth of interpretative conception 
His skill in effecting beautiful climaxes and 
| expressive crescendos is consummate. 


S&P imparts the old ‘Bel Canto” physiologically and “de vive voix.” The key to 
esthetic tone is a true focus and the test thereof lies in the éclat and liquid- 


Middleschulte to Play Own Concerto. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 15.— Wilhelm Middle- 


schulte, the organist, will play his own con- 
certo for organ and orchestra at the Thomas 
Orchestra concerts to-morrow and Satur- 
day. Mr. Middleschulte first played this 
work for Mr. Thomas and Mr. Stock in 
1904, on the Auditorium organ. 


Chicago’s Charity Concert. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—A Charity concert for 
the benefit of three day nurseries was given 
under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s 
League in Orchestra Hall last night. The 
programme enlisted the services of Marie 
de Rohan, soprano; Charles W. Clark, bary- 
tone; Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Alice Gen 
evieve Smith, harpist, and B. H. Wortman, 
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BANK CLERKS’ CONCERT 
IS MOST SUCCESSFUL 


CARNEGIE HALL AUDIENCE DE- 
LIGHTED BY CHORAL AND SOLO 
WORK OF ORGANIZATION. 


Club, Now in Its Twenty-First Year, Gives Twen- 
ty-Seventh Musical Evening, Assisted by 
Ethel Crane and Leo Schulz. 

The twenty-seventh concert of the New 
York Banks’ Glee Club, under the leader- 
ship of H. R. Humphreys, at Carnegie Hall 
on February 12, was a success in every re- 
spect musically, and from a point of at- 
tendance. The club, which consists of some 
two hundred male voices, is composed en- 
tirely of men employed in the banks and 
banking institutions of Greater New York, 
and has had a most successful existence of 
twenty-one years. 

The night’s concert opened with an or- 
gan solo by William G. Hammond, followed 
by a stirring song, “Our Country’s Flag,” 
words by Hal Bell, set to music by H. R. 
Humphreys, and Fletcher’s “Blow, Zephyr, 
Blow.” Ethel Crane, the soprano, sang an 
aria from “The Queen of Sheba” with 
breadth of voice, fine phrasing and much 
intelligence. Next came Droste’s “Knowest 
Thou the Sea,” sung here for the first time, 
by the club; a ’cello solo, by Leo Schulz ; 
a fantasie, “La Fille Du -Regiment,” by 
Servais, followed and then came Moore's 
Cantata, “To the Genius of Music,” ex- 
ceptionally well sung by the club. 

The second part consisted of three songs 
by Chadwick, Hawley and W. G. Hammond, 
the latter of whom acted as accompé anist to 
his own composition, “Love’s Springtide.” 
An exceptionally interesting number was 
Stenz’s “Softly Slumber, Sweetly Sleep,” 
sung by the club with fine delicacy of shad- 
ing and intonation. Mr. Schulz came next 
with Schumann’s concert Andante and 
Popper’s “Spanish Dance.” The concert 
closed with Dudley Buck’s “Bugle Song” 
from Tennyson’s “Princess.” 


BOSTON QUARTETTE 
IN WHITE HOUSE 


Willy Hess and Associates Play at 
Musicale in Honor of Alice Roose- 
velt’s Birthday. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12.—A musicale was 
given by the Boston Symphony Quartette 
in the East Room of the White House to- 
day by President and Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
honor of the twenty-second birthday of 
Alice Roosevelt. A dinner was given pre- 
ceding the event. Several hundred addi- 
tional guests were asked to attend the con- 
cert at ten o'clock. | . 

The quartette consisted of Prof. Willy 
Hess, first violin; Otto Roth, second vio- 
lin; Emile Ferir, viola, and Heinrich 
Warnke, cello. They played three 
novelettes for two sialon, viola and ‘cello, 
op. 15, by Glazounow; solo for ‘cello, 
Bach’s Air and Popper’s “Mazurka,” Mr. 
Warnke; trio from Beethoven’s “Serenade” 
in D major; solo for violin, Lalo’s 
“Romance,” op. 21, and_ Ries’s “Molto 
Perpetuo,’ Prof. Willy Hess; and two 
quartettes—"The Emperor’s Hymn,” with 
variations from Haydn’s Quartette No. 3, 
op. 76, and ‘ ‘Presto,” from Haydn’s Quar- 
tette in D major, op. 64. 








Inaugurates New Organ. 

MontTreAL, Feb. 12.—Miss Victoria Car- 
tier, late of the Paris Organ School, gave an 
organ recital, last evening, to inaugurate 
the new organ of St. Agnes’s Church. She 
was assisted by Mrs. Georgine Boucher, 
soprano; A. Laurendeau, barytone; Blanche 
Guyon, pianist; J. J. Goulet, violinist, and 
G. Labele, ’cellist. The programme was at- 
tractive, the different numbers being well 
suited to the talent of those participating in 
the performance. 
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‘ELLEN. 


BEACH YAW IS BACK, 


A MOST FINISHED ARTISTE 


HAS CHANGED NAME TO /IME. ELENA ELVANNA AND 


IS NOW A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
OPERATIC SINGER 











MME. ELENA ELVANNA. 
The Former Ellen Beach Yaw, Who Returns to Her Native Land a Finished Artiste. 


In Mme. Elena Elvanna, who arrived in 
New York City this week, the American 
public will scarcely recognize the former 
Ellen Beach Yaw, who some years ago be- 
came more or less famous as the possessor 
of an extraordinarily high voice. Mme. 
Elvanna at that time was looked upon as a 
musical freak, and no one took her very 
seriously, though she had a fairly suc- 
cessful concert career in this country. She 
was wise enough to realize that a series of 
high notes would not retain for her the in- 
terest of a discriminating public, and so she 
went abroad and studied with Mme. Mar- 
chesi in Paris. 

The Mme. Elvanna who arrived this week 
is a finished artiste, possessing a fine voice, 
even in all its registers, and while it retains 
its exceptional range and bell-like clearness, 

especially in the high upper tones, it is no 
longer a freak voice, but the organ of a fine 
singer. 

When seen by a representative of Mu- 
sicAL AMERICA, Mme. Elvanna made a full 
confession of her artistic career. 

“I was a child prodigy,” she said, “mak- 
ing my first public appearance at the age 
of seven. As soon as I was old enough I 


ST. LOUIS HEARS MARTEAU 


French Violinist the Soloist with Choral 
Symphony Society. 
St. Louts, Feb. 15.—The Choral Sym- 
phony Society gave one of its series of con- 
certs to-night, when Henri Marteau, the 
eminent French violinist, was the soloist. 
M. Marteau appeared here years ago and 
made a favorable impression at that time. 
The programme included Brahms’s Sym 
phony No. 2 in D major, orchestra; Lalo’s 
Symphony, “Espagnole,” M. Marteau and 
the orchestra, and these solos: Beethoven's 
“Rom: nza” and Saint-Saens’s “Rondo Ca 
pric - i0SO. 
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advised my family and friends I was going 
to Boston. Every one looked at me in 
surprise, but no one objected, because they 
all knew I had a will of my own—so I 
started out with $200. I took one lesson a 
week from Charles Adams for three months. 
At the end of that time he brought me out 
as a dramatic soprano. Then | went to 
New York, where Mrs. Theo. Bjorksten 
(now Mme. Herver Torpadie) gave me 
lessons for nothing and brought me out 
the next summer as a high lyric soprano. 
It was at this time my high tones were dis- 
covered, and I was called the highest so- 
prano in the world. 

“After making three tours of the United 
States and Canada, I decided to go to 
London, and a few months later made my 
first appearance there with the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Orchestra. After this I 
went to Paris and began studying seriously 
under the direction of Mme Marchesi and 
for three years sang seldom in public. The 
following year I made my debut in Rome 
in ‘Lucia’ and achieved an immediate suc- 
cess. I was obliged to change my name, 
as Beach Yaw is too difficult for the foreign 
tongue.” 


Van Yorx Recital in Grand Rapids. 

Granp Rapips, Feb. 15.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Van Yorx gave a recital in St. 
Cecilia Auditorium to-night, when they 
presented a most interesting programme of 
duets and soli in an artistic manner. 
Among the numbers on their programme 
were Smith’s “O That We Two Were 
Maying,” duet; Brahms’s “Vergebiches 
Standchen,” Mr. Van Yorx, and Victor’s 
“Hills o’ Skye,” Mrs. Van Yorx. 


DWIN GRASSE 
Minnie COONS Pianiste 


AMERICAN TOUR NOW BOOKING 


Commencing in Wilkes-Barre, January 17th, 1906 


Personal Address, Madison Avenue Hotel, 92d St. and Madison Ave., New York 
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POLICE SEARCHED FOR 
FAMOUS PIANISTE 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, UN- 
NERVED, WANDERED FROM 
HER CHICAGO HOME. 


Noted Musician Returned After Nine Hours’ Ab- 
sence Unharmed — Breakdown Serious and 
Eyesight Said to be Failing. 

Cuicaso, Feb. 13,—For more than nine 
hours yesterday the entire pelice depart- 
ment of this city searched for Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the noted ‘pianiste, who 
had disappeared from her home at half 
past seven o'clock in the morning. At two 
o'clock yesterday afternoon Mrs. Zeisler re- 
turned alone, unharmed but in a state of 
complete nervous breakdown. 

As announced exclusively in Musica 
AMERICA of January 27, Mrs. Zeisler had 
been confined. in a sanitarium in. the hope 
that a complete rest would restore her to 
her former health. She seemed to grow 
so much better in the quiet of the asylum 
that her family brought her to her home 
here, keeping no particular watch on her. 

Friday afternoon she attended a concert 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. She 
left the building before the programme 
was finished, weeping hysterically and re- 
peating over and over that she never would 
be able to appear in public again. Her fear 
was founded not only on her nervous con- 
dition, but also an ailment which threat- 
ened her eyesight. She was removed to 
her home and placed in the care of a 
trained nurse, who had instructions not to 
let the patient out of sight. 

Mrs. Zeisler managed to”elude the nurse 
this morning and left the house without 
advising any of the members of the family 
of her intention. After a search of several 
hours among the neighbors, Sigmund 
Zeisler, husband of.the-pianiste, notified the 
police, 

When Mrs. Zeisler rettirned she was not 
questioned in detail, but was sent to bed 
after telling the family she had gone for 
a walk. ; 

Mrs. Zeisler never recovered entirely 
from the shock sustained when her nephew, 
to whom she was closely attached, lost his 
life in the Iroquois Theatre fire. Since 
November her condition has given her 
friends the deepest concern. ‘They were re 
assured when she left the sanitarium, but 
the incident of to-day has dissipated every 
hope temporarily, and the attending physi- 
clans insist that the sufferer shall give up 
her music entirely, 


Since the above was written, Mrs. Zeis- 
ler’s condition has improved somewhat, and 
so soon as the physicians will permit, she 
will be taken South by her husband. 


GALLICO PLAYS AT 
SYRACUSE CONCERT 


Italian Pianist Charms Auditors with 
Exceptionally Brilliant Perform- 
ance at Liederkranz Recital. 


Syracuse, Feb. 11.—Paolo Gallico, the 
pianist, was the soloist at the annual con- 
cert given by the Syracuse Liederkranz, last 
Monday night at the Alhambra. The con- 
cert was an unusually brilliant one, and the 
appreciation of the listeners was as much 
in evidence as the talents of those who 
contributed to their enjoyment. 

The revelation of the evening was the 
charming performance of Signor Geallico. 
He played, in a manner little short of 
remarkable, the Chopin Ballade, Liszt's 
Twelfth Rhapsodie, the exquisite arrange- 
ment by Saint Saens of airs from Gluck’s 
half-forgotten opera, “Alceste,” and Mos- 
kowski’s brilliant “Caprice Espagnol.” The 
performance of these numbers was marked 
by a finish and delicacy that stamped Signor 
Gallico as a musician in the fullest meaning 
of that much abused word. 
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Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism. 








Commercialism rampant is the only 
phrase applicable to an article appearing in 
a certain musical sheet last week, declaring 
that Felix Weingartner was not able to at- 
tract a paying audience. To commence 
with, this is an unqualified falsehood, for 
wherever the German conductor has been 
with Damrosch’s Symphony Orchestra he 
and the organization, have been greeted by 
tremendous and enthusiastic audiences. The 
article in question also declares that Safo- 
noff demanded $20,000 from the Philhar- 
monic Society for one season’s work, but 
that he will not be engaged for next year. 
Mr. Safonoff, who is one of the world‘s 
greatest conductors, and whose success in 
this country has been unqualified, has not 
asked any such sum, nor has he been asked 
to serve as conductor for the New York 
Philharmonic—a rumor which was authori- 
tatively denied when it was first born. Both 
these conductors are too great artists to let 
the money question stand in their way, 
should their life’s work demand sacrifices. 
Both feel that they can do the best work 
by remaining in their native countries, 
coming here for a short season only. 

The untruthful statements published 
about them were born of the desire to hurt 
those whom the commercialistic publica- 
tion in which they appeared could not 
frighten into buying their peace. 





ENDORSES NEW YORK’S CRITICS. 
In another part of this week’s MusiIcaL 
America, Mme. Olga Samaroff, the pianiste, 
who is American born despite her Russian 
name, speaks favorably of the severity of 
the musical critics writing for the New 
York daily press. She contends that it is 
a good thing for the musical profession, in- 
asmuch as it has set a much higher standard 
than prevails in Europe and especially in 
England, that it tends to keep away foreign 
mediocrities, and that it prevents a super- 
abundance of concerts and recitals by musi- 
cians who are still far from the stage of 
perfection now demanded by the critics. 
Mme. Samaroff is right and wrong in her 
deductions. Criticism, either musical or 


dramatic, is the opinion of one, and that 
one may be utterly in the wrong, for we 
are all fallible. An honest criticism, writ- 
ten intelligently, simply and without un- 
necessary harshness, is a splendid tonic for 
the musician, for from it he or she is en- 
abled to detect his or her shortcomings. 
Undue severity, on the other hand, is apt 
to discourage and unnerve, while a_ kind 
word, said at the psychological moment, 
may cause the aspirant to redouble efforts 
toward the attainment of artistic perfection. 

So far as keeping foreign mediocrities 
away from these shores is concerned, it is 
undoubtedly a good thing, for the Ameri- 
can musical world is already beginning to 
feel the superabundance of musical enter- 
tainment of the mediocre class. The re- 
sult is seen in small attendance and smaller 
receipts. Nevertheless, Mme. Samaroff will 
agree with the general proposition that a 
gentle critique, even though it be unfavor- 
able, so long as it is written in a kindly 
spirit, is much preferable to either a flip- 
pant dissertation upon an artist’s defects 
or a harsh dissection of them. 

Criticism, to justly deserve the name, 
should be something more than fault-find- 
ing, however much the fault-finding be de- 
served. It should always point out what is 
meritorious in an artist’s work and this the 
critics of our daily press rarely do. 





IRRESPONSIBLE MANAGERS. 


An interview with Henry L. Mason, vice- 
president of the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
Co., which is published in this issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, explains how it was that 
after the projected tour of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, with Wassily Safo- 
noff as conductor and Josef Lhevinne, the 
pianist, as soloist, had been advertised, the 
undertaking was abandoned, which oc- 
casioned surprise, particularly because it 
had been specially announced that the 
Mason & Hamlin piano would be used on 
the tour, and it had been given out that this 
distinguished house had become interested 
in the enterprise. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Lhevinne did make his debut here in con- 
cert with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
he played the Steinway. 

Mr. Mason’s statement makes it very 
clear that while, as might have been ex- 
pected, his company kept its part of the 
contract to the letter, the manager, John 
Warren, had broken faith with them; in 
fact, had not been able to make good, be- 
cause, so he claimed, his backer had failed 
him at the last moment. This backer, it 
has since been asserted, is none other than 
the editor of a certain so-called musical 
sheet, which has its finger in every pie that 
it can get into. 

The matter has importance because it dis- 
closes the utter unreliability of most of 
the so-called “musical managers,” who have 
long preyed upon our pianoforte houses of 
reputation. 

Their favorite scheme is to pretend that 
they have control of some great artist, that 
they have ample backing, and that all they 
want the piano house to do is to pay for 
some of the advertising, provide the pianos 
and tuners, and, perhaps, assist them to 
make the preliminary arrangements, which 
generally means several thousands of dol- 
lars advanced by the piano house before 
the concert company starts. Then, at the 
last moment, when the piaro house is com- 
mitted to the enterprise, if not by contract, 
at least in the way of reputation, the backer 
disappears, and the piano house is left in 
a position where it must either shoulder 
a large financial responsibility, or must lose 
the money it has already spent and, per- 
haps, receive a wholly unmerited blow to 
its prestige. 

For a long time the methods of many of 
these musical managers have been under 
serious suspicion. Artists who engage them 
claim that charges are made for expenses 
which are unwarranted; other artists claim 
that they have been neglected because some 
cheaper attraction offered the manager more 
profit, while others have gone so far as to 
accuse the musical managers who have 
them in charge of direct dishonesty. 

A number of these so-called managers 
are nothing but clerks and go-betweens for 
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a certain musical editor, who uses them to 
work out his schemes. 

The musical world is in need of a little 
house cleaning. Perhaps it will get it be- 
fore long. 





SUNDAY CONCERT AGITATION. 


The present agitation against what is 
called “The Sunday Concert” in New York 
City, though a purely local affair, is yet of 
national interest, as there is scarcely a city 
in the United States which has not had a 
discussion on the subject within the last 
few years. ; 

The question whether it be right or 
wrong to listen to music after church hours 
on Sunday does not enter into the discus- 
sion, so far as New York City is concerned, 
even though the majority of its citi- 
zens are inclined to a liberal Sunday on 
which innocent amusement may prevail. It 
is simply a matter of enforcing a law still 
on the statute books. This law, however, 
was passed many years ago, when the char- 
acter of the entertainments given on Sun- 
day was of a very low order, and the places 
in which these entertainments were given 
were not reputable concert halls and audi- 
toriums, but low dives. Then it must be 
admitted that a.number of managers of 
vaudeville or other similar houses have 
taken advantage of the natural disposition 
of the authorities not to be too strict, and 
so have rung in a number of entertainments 
of a doubtful, if not of a directly vulgar, 
character. 

General Bingham, the new police com- 
missioner, has had his attention drawn to 
the situation by several organizations which 
are concerned with the proper observance 
of Sunday, and as a result has notified cer- 
tain managers that they must conform to 
the law. 

This has brought into the conflict Oscar 
Hammerstein, who runs a vaudeville house, 
and he has informed General Bingham that 
either he must close his eyes to the infrac- 
tions of the law, or, if he enforces it, he 
must enforce it to the letter and against 
all, which would not only close the dives 
on Fourteenth street and on Sixth avenue, 
but would also close the high-class Sunday 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
at Carnegie Hall, and would even put a 
stop to the meetings of Felix Adler’s 
Ethical Culture Society. 

Section 1481 of the charter of the City 
of New York declares that “It shall not 
be lawful to exhibit on the first day of the 
week, commonly called Sunday, to the pub- 
lic, in any building, garden, grounds, con- 
cert room or other room or place within 
the city of New York, any interlude, trag- 
edy, comedy, opera, ballet, play, farce, negro 
minstrelsy, negro or other dancing, or any 
other entertainment of the stage, or any 
part or parts therein, or any equestrian, 
circus or dramatic performance, or any per- 
formance of jugglers, acrobats or rope 
dancing.” 

It will be seen that this statute, which 
was taken from the laws of the old city of 
New York, is very comprehensive, and that 
it would be impossible to give any kind of 
entertainment, even the highest class of 
concert, if it were strictly enforced. 

Incidentally, if the law were enforced, it 
would close up Coney Island every Sunday 
in the summer, as Coney Island is within 
the limits of New York City. 

The majority sentiment of the people is 
unquestionably against amusements of a 
doubtful or vulgar character, but it is also 
in favor of high class, rational amusement, 
especially in the way of concerts and lec- 
tures. 

What is needed, therefore, is an amend- 
ment to the old law, which would make it 
possible for a high-class lecture or concert 
to be given, but at the same time would 
close up the meretricious shows which are 
objectionable even on ordinary days of the 
week. 

No one will doubt the uplifting influence 
of high-class or of good popular music, and 
even among the most rigid Sabbatarians 
there can be no objection to it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hammerstein is abso- 
lutely correct, from a legal standpoint, in the 
position he takes. If the law is to be en- 
forced, it must be enforced without fear or 
favor, upon all. 


PERSONALITIES. 





MISCHA ELMAN. 
Remarkable Boy Violinist Who Has Created 
a Furore Abroad. 


Elman.—Mischa Elman, the boy violinist, 
whose picture is reproduced above, has 
captured the critics of Europe and Eng- 
land, as. well as the music-loving publics of 
the countries in which he has played. He 
has not been considered as a child prodigy, 
but as a mature artist, and as such has been 
ranked very high. There is no likelihood 
that America will hear him for some years 
to come, for his studies are not yet finished. 

Kubelik.—Franz Kubelik, a brother of 
Jan Kubelik, the violinist, is studying 
piano under Leschetizky, in Vienna. 

Goldmark.—Carl Goldmark, though 
seventy-five years old, is writing a new 
opera based upon Shakespeare’s ‘“Win- 
ter’s Tale.” 

Carl.— William C. Carl, the well-known 
organist, will go South in March for a tour 
of organ recitals, his trip extending as far 
as Atlanta. 

Parkina.—Elizabeth Parkina, an Ameri- 
can singer, has again been engaged for the 
Covent Garden opera, this being her third 
season there. 

Strauss.—J ohann 
the composer of 
waltz, will visit 
with an orchestra. 

Calve.—When Mme. Calve arrived in 
San Francisco recently she carried with 
her, in a private car, a maid, a masseuse, 
a chef, a waiter and a porter. 

D’Indy.— Vincent D’Indy is at work on 
a symphonic poem to picture in tones 
the dawn, noon and evening of a sum- 
mer day in the mountains of France. 


Arnoldson.—Sigrid Arnoldson, who 
has been singing in Russia this year, 
will go to Monte Carlo to sing in a per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s “Der Daemon.” 

Fiedler.—Max Fiedler, the German 
composer, who recently conducted vari- 
ous concerts in New York City, has re- 
turned to Hamburg and speaks most 
highly of American musical intelligence. 


Klein.—Karl Klein, son of Bruno Oscar 
Klein, the well-known composer and organist, 
recently appeared at Queen’s Hall, London, 
with Wood's celebrated orchestra, and re- 
peated his German successes in the English 
capital. 

_Massenet.—Jules Massenet has finished 
his new opera “Ariane,” the book of 
which is by Jules Claretie. It is based 
upon an incident in the French Revolu- 
tion, and will have its first hearing at 
Monte Carlo. 

Acte.—Aino Acte 


Strauss, nephew of 
the “Blue Danube” 
America next season 


will go to Monte 
Carlo for a series of appearances as 
Marguerite anu Elsa. Recently she has 
been singing with great success in Bucha- 
rest. She is to be for the rest of the season 
at Covent Garden. 

Harris.—Zudie Harris, the composer- 
pianiste, who recently appeared with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, playing 
her own piano concerto in G minor, will 
go On a concert tour next month, under the 
management of Loudon G. Charlton. 


Van Oordt.—Jan Van Oordt, who for 
several years lived in Chicago teaching 
music, is now located in Brussels, where he 
is professor of the Royal Conservatory, and 
with Cesar Thomson shares honors as lead- 
ing violin instructor of that institution. 

Kreisler.—Fritz Kreisler, the famous 
violinist, is touring the British provinces. 
At a ballad concert at Queen’s Hall, 
London, on January 27, he created a 
furore by his magnificent playing, and 
was acclaimed by English critics as the 
equal of Ysaye. 

Sardou.—The famous French writer, 
Sardou, has finished a libretto for Gior- 
dano’s new opera, “La Festa del Nilo,” the 
action of which takes place during Na- 
poleon’s expedition into Egypt. He has 
also prepared a libretto for Leoncavallo, 
which will be called “Le Prime Armi de 
Figaro.” 
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NEW MUSIC SOCIETY'S | 
AMERICAN PROGRAMME 


FIRST CONCERT, ON MARCH 10, TO 
COMPRISE WORKS OF NATIVE 
COMPOSERS ONLY. 


Two of MacDowell’s Concertos to Be Piayed, as 
Well as Shepherd’s Padercwski Prize Com- 
position—Ruth Lynda Deyo to Be the Piano 
Soloist. 


The programme of the first concert of 
the New Music Society of America is an- 
nounced to be held March 10 at Carnegie 
Hall, and gives every indication that the 
society in question is living up to its name 
and its promise. Two of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s more mportant works will be per- 
formed, one of them being a concerto for 
piano, No. 2 in D minor, which Ruth Lynda 
Deyo will play. The other is his “Indian” 
Suite, opus 48. 

The other two numbers on the pro- 
gramme are the “Overture Joyeuse,” by 
Arthur Shepherd, the Salt Lake City mu- 
sician. This overture won the Paderew ski 
prize of 1905, in competition with some five 
hundred other compositions, among them 
being a plagiarized one, copied in detail 
from Berlioz’s rarely heard “Corsair” over- 
ture, by John Rice, a shipping clerk em- 
ployed in the office of the “Musical Cour- 
ier.” Rice submitted his version of the 
“Corsair” overture to a committee headed 
by Walter Damrosch and H. E. Krehbiel, 
musical critic for the New York “Tribune,” 
and, as might have been expected, was ex- 
posed. 

The fourth number is Henry F. Gilbert's 

‘Salammbo’s Invocation” for soprano and 
orchestra. 

Miss Deyo, who will be the piano soloist, 
is a young American whom MacDowell 
tried to introduce into the American world 
of music without any foreign training. She 
was his prize pupil and eventually did as 
he had done, going to Germany to study 
with Carreno and Stepanof. 


“ITIS TO LAUGH” 




















Didyouevergentlereadertrytowritealittle 
rhyme 
W hentheneighbor’ sloudpianowasaworking 
overtime ? 
Doyourealizehowtoughitistomakeadecent 
showing— 
How you 
Have tothink 
inragtimewhen 
A 
Pianola’s going? 
—N. Y. Evening 


“Our new 


“Mail,” 
Young Mother: organist re- 
minds me of baby.” 
Young Father: 
Young Mother: “He 
feet.” 


“Why so, my dear?” 
plays with his 


He—“Your voice has such a beautiful 


ring to it!” 


She—“Maybe; but my finger hasn’t.” 





Music Dealer—“Can’t I sell you a copy 
of our latest ‘Songs Without Words’?” 

Stranger—‘No; I don’t think much of 
the missing-word craze.” 


“Will you sing something, Miss Skreech- 
leigh?” “Oh, really I can’t.” “I met your 
music teacher this afternoon and he told 
me you couldn’t, but I thought perhaps he 
was prejudiced.”—Chicago “Record-Her- 
ald.” 


“Now, this opus,” explained the musical 
sharp, “was written while the great com- 
poser was under the influence of Wagner.” 

“I’m glad to know that,” responded Mc- 
Robinson. “Otherwise I should have en- 
tertained the idea that it was written while 


he was under the influence of something 
much stronger.”—Louisville “Courier-Jour 
nal.” 

Uncle Geehaw (from Hay Corners, at 
Grand Opera)—‘What’s that man _ got 
over there ?” 

City Nephew—“Why, that’s the score.” 


Uncle Geehaw (brightening up)—‘“The 
score? Well, by gum. I wish you'd ask 
him who's ahead.” “Puck.” 


AMERICAN DEBUT OF 
MME. FRIEDLAENDER 


Pleasing Song Recital Discloses High 

Musical Attainments of German 
Singer. 

Mme. Delly Friedlaender, a German, who 

is well known to concert goers in Geneva 

her American debut in 


New York, at a 


and Paris, made 
Mendelssohn Hall, 
recital, February 10. 

Mme. Friedlaender disclosed a pure mez- 


song 


zO-soprano voice of remarkably wide range, 
opulent in quality and power. Her per- 
formance was marked by temperamental 
attributes and musical taste that make her 
a singer who will be welcomed by lovers of 
song. If adverse criticism were to be 
lodged against her, in any respect, it would 


have to do with her method of tone pro- 
duction and manner of breathing. 
[he programme offered much that was 


interesting and suggestive. It contained 
songs by Gluck, Giordani, Martini, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chausson, Faure, Du- 
parce, Franck, Richard Strauss, Gounod, 
Viardot, Svendsen, Massenet and Hahn. 
There were at least three novelties—Chaus- 


son’s “Chanson Perpetuelle,” Cesar Franck’s 
“Nocturne” and Richard Strauss’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich.” 


Most notable among these offerings was 
the Chausson song, an effective poetic crea- 
tion, original in harmony and haunting in 
its melody. The accompaniments’ were 
played by Max Herzberg in a satisfactory 
manner. 


PARIS S PIANO MONTH. 


French Capital Overwhelmed with Re- 


citals and Concerts. 
Feb. 
might 
Never 
of Parisians have we 
of piano players. In every 
the city on an average of five 
week we have had piano recitals. Next 
month, perhaps, we shall have an epidemic 
of violinists. 

Notwithstanding the enormous 
of new pianists who have made 
pearance in Paris this Winter, 
really only about four to whom the 
Parisian amateurs of the art of Liszt and 
Rubinstein care to listen. They are 
Madame Roger Miclos; Monsieur Thome, 
the composer of many beautiful songs well 
known to the American public; Monsieur 
Radowan, and, head and shoulders above 
all the others, Plante. 


Miss Eberhard’s Recital. 

Beatrice Eberhard will give a third sonata 
recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York City, on next Monday evening, 
February 19. The programme will include 
Bach's Sonata in E major; Mozart’s Sonata 
in A major; Bri ihms’s Sonata in G major, 
and J. K. Payne’s Sonata in B minor, which 
is in manuscript form and which will be 
played for the first time. She will repeat 
the latter composition in Philadelphia two 
days later, at_the invitation of the Manu- 
script Society of that city. 


what 
month” 


Paris, 
Parisians 


14.—January was 
call the “piano 
in the 


had such a visitation 
concert 


this year. before recollection 


their ap 
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Calve’s Milwaukee Concert. 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 12.—Mme. Calve gave 
a concert in the Grand Opera House, Fri- 
day night, before a good-sized audience. 
She sang several familiar numbers from 
“Carmen,” which were roundly applauded. 
For encores Mme. Calve delighted her 
auditors with American folk songs. Her 
programme included arias from “Sapho,” 
“Le Perle de Brazil,’ “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Aida.” M. Bauxman, basso, 


assisted. 


Bispham Delights Philadelphians. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—David Bispham 


was the attraction at a reception on Friday, 
given by Mrs. James F. Sullivan to the 
local Chapter of the Colonial Dames of 


America. Mr. Bispham’s programme con- 
sisted of selections from Handel, Haydn, 
and Purcell. The second part included old- 
tashioned melodies, such as “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington,” “Drink to me only 
with thine ‘Annie Laurie,’ etc. The 
music was much enjoyed. 


eyes, 


Reisenauer in San Francisco. 

Feb. 12 Alfred Reise 
German pianist, gave his first 
Lyric Hall last Wednes 
presented a most in 
teresting programme, including Beethoven's 
Sonata, op. 78, and Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
Fantasie. Mr. Reisenauer made his fare 
well appearance here last Saturday evening, 
scoring an unqualified success. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
nauer, the 
concert here in 
day night, when he 
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Dear Sirs: 


that in the details of volu 


of pianos known to me, 


Art Catalog. 


362 FIFTH AVENUE, 





and other choice woods 


In richly figured mahogany 


WEBER SMALL GRAND 


(SMALLER EVEN THAN THE BABY GRAND) 


(TRANSLATION) 
WEBER PIANO COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
You were gracious enough to place at my disposal 
during my stay in New York one of your excellent grand pianos. 
charmed with the opal ory of this instrument, and I wish to testify 
clearness and beauty of tone, this instru- 
ment is to be reckoned among the highest standards of the various kinds 


With greatest esteem, 


The Weber Small Grand measures but five feet four inches in length. 
music-rooms of moderate size, and occupies scarcely more space than the ordinary Upright. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL 


NEAR THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


I am 


E. HUMPERDINCK,. 


It is thus suitable for 
Send for 

















WHAT THE GOSSIPS SAY 














Herman Bellstadt has imitated Richard 
Strauss in so far as the latter’s “Simfonia 
Domestica” is concerned, taking as _ his 
leitmotif the courtship of Nicholas Long- 
worth and Alice Koosevelt.  Bellstadt’s 
composition, which was played in Cincin- 
nati last week, describes the trip of the 
Cincinnati Congressman and his bride-to 
be across the Pacific to the Imperial Palace 
in Pekin and back again to Washington, 
where the wedding ceremony is depicted 
musically. In the course of the musical 
narrative, appropriate melodies like “Alice, 
Where Art Thou?” and “Love's Old Sweet 
Song,” together. with wedding marches and 
patriotic melodies, are introduced.  Aite1 
the theme picturing the wedding festivities 
there is a long pause indicating a lapse of 
time, after which the orchestra plays a 
cradle song. . Ss 

There is a well-developed rumor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House that the piece 
de resistance of next season’s opera will 
be Strauss’s “Salome,” with the composer 
in the conductor’s chair. All information 
concerning this decided innovation was re- 
fused at the Metropolitan, but it is known 
that when Mr. Conried goes to Europe in 
May he will be present at a performance of 
the opera. If New York hears and sees 
“Salome” there will be enough discussion 
among music-lovers to last for some time to 
come, for abroad the newspapers are still 
filled with letters and opinions pro and con 
concerning Strauss’s opera, 

. 2.5 


Wassily Safonoff, who sailed for Europe 
this week, had a most strenuous social 
career while in this country. He devel 


oped a capacity for luncheons, dinners and 
suppers that was simply extraordinary 
As a specimen of what he could do in this 
regard, it may be mentioned that one night 
he dined and went to the theatre. After- 
wards he went to a formal supper at eleven 
o'clock, remained there until after one, and 
then drove downtown to a reception — 
by his compatriots. At six o'clock the n 

morning he was at an early breakfast in a 
restaurant in Fourteenth street and at ten 


o'clock he was at rehearsal He finished 
in time to go to luncheon and started all 
over again on his round of social duties 


DAVID BISPHAM 





other note reading: 


“It was not always thus,” said Andreas 
Dippel at the Hotel Astor yeterday when 
he gave a bill of large denomination to the 
waiter to pay for his luncheon. “I remem- 
ber the time when | was engaged at the 
Bremen ‘lheater as a tenor at a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a month and twenty 
extra performances at a dollar and a half, 
also guaranteed, making all in all fifty-five 
a month. [xtra performances were paid at 
the same rate. 

“On one occasion Ernst von Possart was 
acting in ‘Charles |X,’ a play which neces- 
sitates some quartette singing in the third 
act. This meant a whole dollar and a half 
each to four of us, above and beyond our 
salary and guarantee. 

‘A sickening rumor, however, began to 
filter through the theatre to the effect that 
the quartette was to be cut out. The four 
vocalists, however, determined not to be de- 
prived of such great gain, so we all hid 
away from the stage manager so that he 
could not give us the dreaded notice. 

“The evening of Possart’s debut we 
determined to sing the quartette in the first 
act. 

“Possart declaimed, We sang behind the 
scenes. Possart was surprised and vexed. 
It was an effect that was new to him, but 
we got the money.” 

* * * 

They are telling another story about John 
Philip Sousa. A _ society woman, of the 
newly rich kind, in Chicago, had invited 
the band leader to dinner and the invita- 
tion had been declined. Not dismayed by 
this refusal, the woman had penned an- 
“If only we could have 
your company for a little while, if not for 
dinner, then at least for the concert.” 

In reply she received the following note, 
but Sousa did not carry out the threat it 
contained 


“Dear Madam: I note with pleasure 
your desire for my company. I have so 
far asked fifty of them, and they are de- 


lighted at the prospect of being with you. I 
shall ask the rest of the company during 
the intermission at the concert. There are 
sixty of them altogether. With thanks, my 
dear madam, obediently yours, 

“Joun Puitip Sovsa.” 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
EVERETT PIANO VSEOD 
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D'INDY SYMPHONY 
PUZZLES CHICAGO 


FRENCH MUSICIAN’S SECOND COM- 
POSITION OF THIS KIND, PLAYED 
AT THOMAS CONCERT. 


Not Well Received, Though Played Excellenti . 
Arthur Rubinstein Is Heard to Good Advantage. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—Vincent D'Indy’s Sec- 
ond Symphony was the principal number of 
the Thomas Orchestra Concert last Satur- 
day. The work is some three years old and 
the score of it is understood to have been 
in the orchestra’s library ever since its pub- 
lication. Mr. Thomas contemplated play- 
ing it, but could not find a suitable position 
on his programmes, and thus it remained 
unheard until Mr. Stock brought it forward 
for the first time in the West. 

Probably many of those who listened to it 
for fully fifty minutes will say that Mr. 
Stock should have left it undisturbed—that 
silence is the proper resting place for com- 
positions of such manner and content as 1s 
this long work of the French writer. 

As for the symphony, it is undeniably 
music which is not to be grasped at a single 
hearing, nor even after two or three hear- 
ings. It is conceived on the largest possible 
scale, is written along musical lines apart 
from those which the master composers of 
other countries have followed, and to which 
we are accustomed, and the musical idiom 
used is in so large a measure incomprehen- 
sible to us that the message voiced by the 
composer is difficult to understand. 

To estimate the value of D’Indy’s sym- 
phony is impossible after the he: aring of 
yesterday. There were occasional moments 
when both the import and the beauty of 
the composer's utterance were disclosed, but 
these moments were at first few and brief. 
Gradually more light seemed to dawn and 
clearer understanding resulted. 

The performance accorded the symphony 
was in the highest degree admirable. Mr. 
Stock had mastered the interpretative intri- 
cacies of the strangely intangible composi- 
tion in fullest detail, and the orchestra 
responded to his every demand and gave a 
rendition of the intensely difficult score 
that was deserving of only ‘unqualified 
praise. 

Besides the symphony, the programme in- 
cluded the “Benvenuto Cellini” Overture of 
Berlioz, which was played with splendid 
spirit by the orchestra; and the Glazounow 
“Scenes de Ballet,” which brilliant, capti- 
vating work was given in a masterly fash- 
ion. The soloist of the afternoon was 
Arthur Rubinstein, who, by his performance 
of the Saint-Saens G minor Concerto, 
roused the audience to enthusiasm. 





GADSKI SCORES CONRIED. 


Takes Exception to Director’s Method of 
Producing Grand Opera. 
Kansas City, Feb. 13.—Mme. Gadski, 
to-day, in connection with 
asked about opera 


who was here 
her concert tour, 
America. 

Grau, that was a 
you!” she said in her conversation. “He 
artist, too. Conried an artist? 
Conried is a merchant, a stage 
a stage carpenter, in 


was 
conditions in 

“Maurice man for 
was an 
Dear, no! 
carpenter—that is it, 


comparison to Maurice Grau; that is, Con- 
ried likes expensive scenery and cheap 
singers. 


“The people of New York know better 
now. They know better, and Grau taught 
them. When I was with Grau, there was once 
in the same company Nordica and Lilli 
Lehmann, and Melba and Eames and Sem- 
brich and Schumann-Heink all at once. 
Grau wanted artists, and the artists loved 
Grau.” 





Preparing New Sousa Opera. 

The new opera by John Philip Sousa 
and Harry B. Smith, which Klaw & Er- 
langer will produce in Philadelphia late in 
March, opening in New York Easter Mon- 


day, April 16, will be called “King for a 
Day,” instead of “The Free Lance.” The 
cast will include Joseph Cawthorn, Albert 
Hart, George Tollman, W. H. MacDonald, 
Felix Haney, Nella Bergen and Jeanette 
Lowry. 


GWILYM MILES, 


ow 17, 190 — 








FROM BEYOND THE SEAS 





The accompany- 
ing pictures repre- 
sent the singers who 
appeared at the 
first performance of 
Felix Weingartner’s 
new opera, “Genes- 
ius,” recently pro- 
duced with great 
success in Antwerp. 
Included from top 
to bottom are Co- 
lignon, who sang 
the role of Cypri- 
anus; Mme. Judels, 
the Pelagia; M. 
Swolfs, who was 
the Genesius, and 
M. De Backer, the 
Diocletien. As told 
in a recent issue of 
Musical AMERICA, 
Weingartner’s op- 
era is based on Her- 
rig’s poem, “Ge- 
minianus,” and por- 
trays the tremen- 
dous struggle be- 
tween decadent Pa- 
ganism and the 
young, rising Chris- 
tian religion. 

Of course, love 
plays a considerable 
part in the story. A 
Christian girl, Pe- 
lagia, is in love with 
a Pagan, Genesius, 
of the court of Dio- 
cletien, and around 
their. affection and 
subsequent martyr- 
dom Weingartner 
has built a_ really 
great musical 
drama, It has been 





Heh 


acclaimed as one of 
the most remarka- 
ble scores of the modern German school. 


A leitmotif is at the basis of the whole 
musical structure, but the score is intensely 
lyrical and reveals a melodic talent of great 
breadth. 


k * * 
Emil Sauer will give one of his rare 
recitals at Queen’s Hall, London. 

x * x 
The French government has definitely 
settled who is to be director of the 


Paris Opera by renewing the privilege of 
M. Gailhard, this being his nineteenth year 
in this office, 
x * * 

Godowsky, Cesar Thomson, 
chesi and Emma Nevada will be the 
ists at a series of concerts to be given in 
Aeolian Hall, London, on March 15 and 19 
and April 2 and 2 


Blanche Mar- 


S( lo- 


UNIQUE ORCHESTRA 
OF WOMEN PLAYERS 


“Cremona,” New Organization of String 
Instruments in Which Conductor 
Faces Auditors. 


The Ladies’ 
a Western organization, is 
young women who are proficient on their 
particular string instrument. The young 
women have already been heard in several 
concerts in the West and have aroused 
favorable comments from discerning critics. 

Mme. Jessie Baldwin Van Broekhoven, a 
young woman of strong personality, is the 
of the organization. When she 
musicians she faces the audi- 
In this way the 


Cremona String Orchestra, 
made up of 


director 
conducts the 
ence, as if playing a solo. 
audience minute gesture of 
the conductor and is conscious of the 
director and the 


receives every 
cl ise 


sympathy between the 


members. 
The Cremona orchestra is organized on a 
somewhat different plan from the usual 


the violins are divided into 





string orchestra 
three parts instead of two, and the viola 
and ‘cello obtain a greater opportunity for 
melodic coloring, since the piano supplies 
the harmonic foundation. ‘The music is es- 


pecially arranged for this combination « rf 
string instruments by J. Van Broekhoven, 
and is selected from the lighter classical 


selections of the best masters, as well as the 
best lighter works of the modern composers. 


BARYTONE 
Concert, Oratorio ana Song Recitals 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN 
Personal Address: 174 St. Nicholas Ave., N.Y. 
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nstruction. 
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Mme. Aino Akte, who sang at the Metro- 
politan Opera House a few seasons ago, 
gave a concert in Munich recently, delight- 
ing her hearers by songs from Massenet, 


Reyer, Thomas and Faure. 

x *k * 
The critics of Munich- declare that a 
recent concert there demonstrated that 


sronislaw Hubermann, known in this coun- 
try in his day as a child prodigy, has de- 
veloped into a thorough master of the vio- 
lin. 

* 2k * 

Gertrud Steiner has been appointed con- 
cert master of the Gewerbehaus, Dresden, 
this being the first time such an honor has 
been conferred on a woman in Germany. 
Fraulein Steiner is a pupil of Prof. Florian 
Zayjic, of Berlin. 


x *k * 
Grace Whistler-Misic, the solo contralto 
of the American Church in Paris, recently 


gave a song recital at Washington Palace, 
that city, before the Ladies’ Benevolent As- 


sociation. She sang selections by Verdi, 
Wolf, Grieg, Delibes, Chadwick and Van 
der Stucken. 

ok * * 


Fraulein Rosa Oliszka, the opera singer, 
gave a concert last month in the Bee- 
thovensaal, Berlin, at which her voice 
showed that certain of her high notes were 


veiled because of the strenuous use she 
made of them. She sang a number of 
classical songs and “Annie Laurie.’ 

Se 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who gave piano re- 
citals in the United States some years ago, 
with more or less success, recently gave a 
concert in Munich, playing an extended 
programme. According to the critics, he 
offended them by the peculiarity of his 
tempo and his method of musical expres- 
$10n, 

* * ok 

Hugo Wolf's new opera, “Der Corregi- 
dor,” produced last'month in Berlin, made 
an unqualified success. As usual, the critics 
and the public do not agree upon the value 
of the work, the critics there condemn- 
ing it entirely or damning it with faint 
praise, while the public is floc king to see it 
in large numbers. The music is of the 
Spanish type and exceedingly melodious. 


oe 2s 


Carl Busch, of Kansas City, who is 
studying with Humperdinck in Berlin, has 
finished a number of new compositions 
based upon Indian musical lore. The first 
of these are seven songs, the text of which 
is taken from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 
He has also completed a suite for orchestra 
entitled “Echoes of the Indian,” consisting 
of five movements, the fourth being an In- 
dian love song and the fifth a fantasy with 
variations, and a fugue on an original 
theme of the Omaha Indians. 


LUETSCHG IMAKES 
CHICAGO DEBUT 








Russian Pianist Heard for the First Time 
in a Solo Programme.—Scores a 
Success. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—Waldemar Luetschg, 
the Russian pianist, who last Autumn took 
up his residence in Chicago, and who has 
gave his 
the 


been heard twice with orchestra, 
first recital yesterday afternoon in 
Illinois Theatre. The performance enabled 
a more exact estimating of Mr. Luetschg’s 
abilities and powers than has been possible 
in his appearance with orchestra. 

With their customary lack of considera- 
tion for artists and audiences, the ushers 
insisted on seating all late comers during 
the pianist’s first number, but as the pro- 
gramme progressed the artist gradually got 
his hearers’ earnest attention and aroused 
their interest and finally their enthusiasm, 
receiving an ovation at the close of the re 
cital, and being obliged to add an encore. 

[he programme was sufficient in_ its 
breadth to display Mr. Luetschg’s remark 


able versatility. He demonstrated effec- 
tively that he is eminently an artist of the 
first rank, habitually immersing himself 


in the thought of the composer, putting his 
own personality entirely in the background 
He opened his programme with Brahms’s 


F minor Sonata, which was _ followed 
by two Alpan numbers. The Cesar 
Kranck prelude, aria and finale was nobly 


played and developed a richer musical feel- 
ing than the preceding numbers. 


BOSTON'S ORCHESTRA 
ON TWO WEEKS’ TOUR 


MR. GERICKE’> PLAYERS ARE BE- 
ING HEARD IN THE BIG EAST- 
ERN CITIES. 


Harold Bauer, Elsa Ruegger and Marie Hall, the 
Soloists at Concerts—Buffalo and Troy To Be 
Included in the Present Trip. 
30sTON, Feb. 12—The Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 

Gericke, began its two weeks’ tour to-day, 

and the city will be without symphony con- 

certs until the orchestra returns. 

The itinerary calls for the orchestra’s ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia to-night in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia; Tuesday 
afternoon it will be heard in Washington, 
and the third concert will be given in Balti- 
more Wednesday evening. The orchestra 
will then go to New York, where it will 
perform Thursday evening and Saturday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Brooklyn will 
hear its concert Friday night in the Baptist 
Temple. ae 

The present trip will include, also, a 
concert in Buffalo, Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 19. The next jump will be to Troy, N. 
Y., where a concert will be given Tuesday 
night of that week. On the following day 
the local musicians will return to this city 
to begin rehearsals for the next pair of 
regular concerts. 

Mr. Gericke has arranged to present prac- 
tically the same programmes that have 
been given here at his out-of-town con- 
certs. The soloists who will appear with the 
orchestra are as follows: Philadelphia, 
Elsa Ruegger; Washington, Harold Bauer 
Baltimore, Marie Hall; New York, Harold 
Bauer and Marie Hall; Buffalo, Elsa Rueg- 
ger, and Troy, Harold Bauer. 


RECEPTION TO WEINGARTNER. 





Heinrich Meyn the Soloist at Dis- 


tinguished Musical Function. 


At a musicale and 
honor of Felix Weingartner at the German 
Conservatory, West Fifty-eighth _ street, 
New York City, on Friday of last week, 
Heinrich Meyn, one of our most popular 
and best-known asked to 
sing some of his songs. 

Herr Meyn had the honor of being ac- 
companied by Herr Weingartner himself in 
the piano accompaniment to his songs, and 
the five hundred persons present, among 
whom were Walter Damrosch, Louis V. 
Saar, and a number of other distinguished 
musicians, as well as noted members of the 
German social circles in New York, gave 
unmistakable evidence of their appreciation 
of Herr Meyn’s artistic work. 


reception given in 


vocalists, was 





Shuberts Get “Mozart.” 

The firm of Sam. S. and Lee Shubert has 
bought the American rights to the play, 
“Mozart,” from Maurice Campbell. It is 
from the pen of Ivy Ashton Root, niece of 
the Secretary of State, and has for its cen- 
tral figure the great composer. It will re- 
under the Shubert man- 





ceive its premiere 

agement at the Belasco Theatre, Washing- 
ton, on March 12, with Howard Kyle in 
the title role. 
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WEINGARTNER'S LAST DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NEW SONGS HEARD AT 


ITS CONDUCTOR FOR THE 


NEW YORK CONCERT 


EMINENT GERMAN CONDUCTOR 
MADE HIS FAREWELL BOW 
TUESDAY NIGHT. 


Popularity of Brahms’s D Major Symphony Evi- 
denced by Its Repetition at Sunday Concert, at 
Which Marie Hall, Vicliniste, Was the Soloist. 


Felix Weingartner made his farewell bow 
to the New York concert-going public at 
his last two concerts in Carnegie Hall, New 


York, Sunday afternoon and Tuesday 
evening. At the first of these concerts 
Mr. Weingartner conducted two familiar 


symphonies and a novelty in the shape of 
a scherzo by Joseph Suk, a son-in-law of 
the late Anton Dvorak. 

The symphonies were Mozart's so-called 
“Jupiter” and Brahms’s second in D major. 
The use of the Brahms D major symphony 
is suggestive of its wonderful popularity 
with the conductors of the large orchestras 


this season. It has been given by Mr. 
Gericke in Boston and elsewhere, Mr. 
Scheel in Philadelphia, Mr. Van der 


Stucken and Mr. Stock in Chicago. 

With this well-selected programme it is 
little wonder that the final performances 
of the orchestra under Mr. Weingartner 
were marked by singular vitality, eloquence 
and charm. It seemed as if the distinguish- 
ed conductor was performing his task in a 
finer spirit of devotion than he showed a 
few weeks ago when he was heard first in 
New York this season. 

Marie Hall was the soloist at the first 
concert. She gave a clean-cut performance 
of Bruch’s first violin concerto. 


ALLEN SPENCER’S RECITAL. 








Pianist Is Heard to Advantage in His 
Chicago Concert. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—Allen Spencer, pianist, 
gave a recital in Music Hall last Thursday 
night, assisted by Herbert Butler, violinist. 

In his first solo group Mr. Spencer gave 
Beethoven's Andante in F major, Mendels- 
sohn’s Scherzo from op. 16 and _ three 
Brahms numbers in a lesser group, consist- 
ing of an intermezzo in E major, another in- 
termezzo in A minor and a caprice in D 
minor. In these the pianist displayed a deli- 
cate touch with a good tone and made a 
most excellent impression. The novelty of 
the evening followed when Mr. Spencer was 
heard in a group of six pieces which are all 
dedicated to him. 
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Reuben R. Brooks, better known among 
musicians as “Ruby” Brooks, and called by 
his friends and admirers the King of Ban- 
joists, died in the New York Hospital, Feb- 
ruary 10, following an operation for cancer 
of the throat performed the preceding week. 
He was forty-four years of age. 

“* * 

Dr. Harry M. Nickerson, a well-known 
Maine singer, died February 5, aged forty- 
one years. He was born at Phillips, but 
since boyhood had lived in Portland, Me. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin Medical 
School in 188 and took a post-graduate 
course at Harvard and in New York. 

* * 

Richard Barnes, of Hingham, Mass., 
known in that locality as the blind musi- 
cian, died February 4, after a long illness. 
He lost his sight when he was a year old, 
and in early life displayed a fondness for 
music, becoming later a capable performer 
on a number of instruments. He was often 
heard in concert. 
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HUGO KALSOW, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


LAST 


FIVE YEARS, AN ABLE LEADER. 


Symphony 
sea- 


14.—Detroit’s 
nineteenth 


Detroit, Feb. 
Orchestra is 
son of continuous service in providing local 
orchestral concerts for the public. Unlike 
the orchestras in other large cities, it has 
no endowment, but rather owes its exist- 
ence to the untiring energy of Fritz Kal- 
sow, its manager. 

The orchestra is supported wholly by 
private subscriptions from the people of 
Detroit, of whom about a thousand sub- 
scribe annually for two seats for the series. 
There is practically no door-sale at the 
concerts; the audience has been arranged 
One of the 
greatest problems is the retention of men 
in Detroit playing 
in symphonic productions. The season of- 
fered by the orchestra is short, four con- 
certs in all, with four rehearsals for each 
one. Since Hugo Kalsow, the man- 
agers son, has held the baton, he has 
been fortunate in getting the same men to 
play year after year, and the ensemble be- 
gins to show the effect of continued play- 
ing together on the part of the men. All of 
them have other means of livelihood, and 
those who do not depend on music as a 
profession for their living are the most 
enthusiastic in attendance on rehearsals 
and in their concert work, 

Fritz Kalsow was playing double bass 
and ’cello in the orchestra of the Emma 
Abbott Opera Company in 1890, and when 
he left the company on the death of the 
singer he went to Buffalo for a season un- 
der John Lund. In 1891 he came to De- 
troit and found his opportunity in the or- 
chestra here. The organization had been 
in existence about four years under the 
direction of Emil Speil, and Charles T. 
Wilkins was the first subscriber to the en- 
terprise. With C. A. Ducharme, James T. 
Shaw, Louis P. Campau, the late J. H. 
Hahn, R. H. Fyfe and others, the or- 
chestra was launched, with a personnel of 
from forty to fifty men. Aggressive man- 
agement was lacking and the organization 
was languishing. Mr. Kalsow took hold 
of the reins, began a campaign of solicita- 
tion for support and put the thing on its 
feet. Mr. Speil was re-engaged, and the 
first concert under the Kalsow management 
was given in January, 1891. In three or 
four years he was followed by Johann Beck, 
now conducting in Cleveland, and Mr. Beck 
later gave way to William Yunck, head of 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music’s violin 
department and present concert master of 
the orchestra. Mr. Yunck was succeeded 
by Ross Yungnickel, who gave up his place 
on the dais to G. Arthur Depew. Frank 
Biscoe conducted the orchestra at one con- 
cert, but there was a misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the men and Mr. Depew 
was re-engaged. 

In 1900, Hugo Kalsow, the present con- 
ductor, returned from Dresden, where he 
had spent four years at the Conservatory 
and in study under the great Rappoldi. He 


M. GILIBERT SINGS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Exponent of French Chansons Heard at 
Frank Damrosch’s Symphony Con- 
cert in New York. 


well in its 


for, weeks in advance. 


who are capable of 


Charles Gilibert was the soloist at Frank 
Damrosch’s Symphony Concert for Young 
People, February 10, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Among the orchestral offerings 
were: Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor; Mendelssohn's “Melusine” overture, 
portions of which are familiar through 
Wagner’s use of them in the “Nibelungen 
Ring,” and Johann’ Strauss’s “Kaiser 
Waltz.” Mr. Damrosch prefaced the rendi- 
tions by explanatory talks. 

M. Gilibert received prolonged applause 
for his work, which was, in every respect, 
of a high artistic order. Among his songs 
were: Fontenaille’s “La Messe de Minuit, 
Massenet’s Enfants,” Perilhon’s “La 
Vierge a la Creche,” Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys 
and Weckerlin’s “Verduronette.” 


“Les 


Penn Charter Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
Concert. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—A 
given in Marshall Seminary, Oak Lane, on 
Tuesday last, by the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs connected with Penn Charter schools, 
under the direction of Burton T. Scales. 
The programme was extensive, well ex- 
ecuted and enjoyed by the large audience. 
The united membership is over 70. John 
T. Bailey, Third, is leader of the Glee Club, 
and Morton McCutcheon, leader of the 
Mandolin Club. 


concert was 








HUGO KALSOW. 
Conductor of Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


had gotten his early violinistic training 
under Yunck, in Detroit, and was well ad- 
vanced in his work when he left America. 
On his return to this country he was made 
conductor of the orchestra, and he has been 
popular with the men and with the public. 
His debut was made in December, 1900, 
when he anneared in the triple role of con 
ductor, composer and soloist. 

Young Mr. Kalsow began his musical 
career early. At twelve he started his 
studies, and by the time he was fifteen he 
was playing in the orchestra of the De- 
troit Opera House. He continued his 
studies and when the time came for him to 
go to Dresden he was ready for his work. 
After he had been in Dresden two years 
he was one of twenty-two examined who 
secured an open place in the orchestra of 
the Royal Opera House. Since his return 
to Detroit he has devoted his time to teach- 
ing and to concert work. 

The personnel of the orchestra for this 
season is as follows: First violins—Wil- 
liam Yunck, concert master; Hermann 
Brueckner, Henry G. Reitz, Pasquale Bri 
glia, Camillo Napolitano, Frank Blesch, 
Robert Willing; second violins—William 
Spiegel, Henry Haug, Edwin Boell, Her- 
bert Wilkinson, Gaylord Yost, Charles 
Schauer; violas—James Cassie, [rank 
Wolleman, Hugo Bloquelle, Otto Rabung; 
’cellos—Luigi Motto, Henry A. I. Andries, 
Hans Dressel; basses—Fritz Kalsow, Nich- 
olas Tinnette; flutes—Nicholas_ Briglia, 
Adolph Klenner ; oboe—Carl Laubin; clari- 
nets—Harry Jacobson, Dr. Arthur Van der 
Velpen; bassoons—Albert  Bindemann, 
George Van Sycle; horns—Gustavy Mann, 
Adolph Gleich; trumpets—Willard Bryant, 
Leonard Weitzel; trombones—Barnard Na- 
gelvoort, David Kuhn, Frank Van Am- 
berg; tympani—Benjamin S. Tomlinson. 


Harmonie Quartette of Buffalo. 
3UFFALO, Feb. 11.—Mary H. Howard and 
the Harmonie Quartette of this city, assisted 
by Mr. McCreary, recently gave a most suc- 
cessful concert under the auspices of the 


Salamanca Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in that city. The work of the musicians 
was thoroughly artistic and merited the 


hearty applause which was given it. The 
quartette consisted of Mrs. Harriet Welch 
Spire, Julia Agnes O’Connor, Mrs. Alton J. 
Cooke and Mrs. Robert H. Hennsler. Miss 
Howard and the Harmonie Quartette will 
give another recital at Aeolian Hall here, 
March I. 





IT 


LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 


SECOND MUSICAL SUNDAY EVENING 
PROVES TO BE MOST INTER- 
ESTING FUNCTION, 


Henri Marteau, Principal Soloist with Director 
Claassen’s Fine Orchestra—Aurele Boris Dis - 
plays His Fine Barytone to Advan.age. 


NEw 


concert of the 


LIEDERKRANZ HAaLt, York City, 


Feb. 11.—Second 
Liederkranz, Arthur 
soloists, Henri Marteau, Mrs. Lillian Pray, 
Cecil C: James and Julius 
H. Wiemann, tenors; Aurele Borris, bary- 
tone. The programme: 
Overture “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Orchestra. 

“Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar” 

kengelbert- Humperdinck 

Mrs. Lillian Pray, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Cecil C. James, Tenor. 
Mixed Chorus and Orchestra. 


German 


Claassen, conductor; 


mezzo-soprano ; 


Violin Concerto (with orchestra) 
Mendelssohn 
Henri Marteau. 
Male Chorus (a capella) 
(a) Fruehling........ Josef Rheinberger 
(b) Fliederbusch.........Ferd. Hummel 
Old Heidelberg............. Fritz Vollbach 
Symphonic Poem. 


Orchestra. 

Fingerhuetchen .......... Julius Weismann 
Aurele Borris, Barytone. 
Woman's Chorus and Orchestra. 
Violin Solo, Romanze in F...... Beethoven 
Violin Solo, Rondo Capriccioso. Saint-Saens 
Henri Marteau. 

“At GR BOO 6 vc dka cette Carl Hirsch 
Male Chorus and Orchestra. 
Incidental Tenor Solo: Julius H. Wiemann. 
The second concert of the season of the 
German Liederkranz of New York City was 
a rather interesting musical function, de 
spite some shortcomings on the part of the 
woman's chorus, which was inclined to 
roughness in its upper tones. The interest 
of the afternoon was centred in Humper- 
dinck’s “Die Wallfahrt Nach Kevlaar,” for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, together with 
Mrs. Pray and Mr. James in the solo parts. 
This early composition of Humperdinck 
cannot compare either in melody, in ef- 
fectiveness, or in orchestration to the work 
he has done since then, especially in “Haen- 
sel und Gretel.” The composition follows 
Heine’s long poem word for word, the con- 
sequence being a decided monotony in tonal 
effects. Nevertheless the composition is 
interesting, being studded here and there 
with harmonic beauties and written in the 
undoubted style of a master in music. 
Director Claassen handled the forces under 
his command to the greatest advantage and 
did all that could be done with the com- 

position, 

Marteau’s playing of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo and of Beethoven’s “Romanze” in 
F and Saint-Saens’s “Rondo Capriccioso” 
was superlatively fine, his technique being 
remarkable, his tone broad and singing, and 
his playing full of soul and feeling. 

The work of the male chorus in Rhein- 
berger’s “Fruehling’’; in Hummel’s “Flie- 
derbusch” and Hirsch’s “An das Meer,” all 
of which were heard for the first time at 
Liederkranz concerts, was very good. 
“Fingerhuetchen,” by Julius Weismann, 
also heard for the first time at these con- 
certs, proved a pleasant surprise, being an 
exceptionally fine composition, well sung by 
the woman's chorus, accompanied by the 
orchestra and with Mr. Borris in the solo 


parts. Mr. Borris has a fine barytone, 
which he used with discretion and intelli- 
gence. The two orchestral numbers, 
‘lendeissohn’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and “Old Heidelberg,” the new 


symphonic poem by Fritz Vollbach, showed 
the crehestra to fine advantage. 


Be a pupil of 


celebrated opera singers 


The broadest musical education, 
by the whole galaxy of world re- 
nowned stars, is yours through the 


Victor s<4 


Records 


What an inspiration to have their actual 
living voices continually at your service! 
The «* Victor’? has a charming, rich resonant tone that is a constant 


source of delight to musicians as well as the music- 


loving public. 


Your leading music dealer will play any of-the 
newest Victor Red Seal Records you want to hear. 


The Victor Talking [Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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NEW CONDUCTOR NOT 
AT ALL SENSATIONAL 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA UN- 
DER DR. ERNST KUNWALD 
RATHER DISAPPOINTING. 


German Musician Gives Commonplace Reading of 
Varied Programme — Mme. Kirkby - Lunn 
Sings Expressively, but with Tonal Faults. 

CARNEGIE Hatt, New York City, Feb. 9. 

—Sixth concert of the New York Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald 

conducting. Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, contralto, 

The programme: 

“La Carnaval Romain,” 


soloist. 
Overture, op. 9. 

Berlioz 

from “Rienzi”’.. Wagner 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. 

“Till Eulenspiegel,” op. 28.. Richard Strauss 

Songs: (a) Verborgenheit; 

(b) Der Freutid ......csceses- Hugo Wolf 

(c) Traum durch die Dammerung ; 

Ce”. Serer Richard Strauss 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. 

Piano accompaniment..Dr. Ernst Kunwald 

Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,” E flat major, 

Eiy, Miledinnehssabs Koes s vet tess Beethoven 

The American debut of Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, February 9, was and was 
not a success. He is not a great conductor 
in the same sense of the word as Safonoff 
and Weingartner, for there are few in their 
Dr. Kunwald’s readings are sound 
and to some extent conventional, which 
makes it all the more difficult to under- 
stand why the orchestra failed to respond 
to his leadership, especially in the “Eroica” 
symphony of Beethoven. 

Dr. Kunwald is a soldierly looking per- 
son, who stands with heels together, frame 
erect and shoulders squared. His conduct- 
ing is in keeping with his military bearing, 
for he works his baton with short, decisive 
sweeps like miniature sword thrusts. Dur- 
ing the purely instrumental numbers, he 
conducted without a score, a feat of con- 
siderable mental breadth. 

The rendering of Berlioz’s “Carnaval 
Romain” was a virtuoso performance on 
the part of conductor and orchestra. In 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks” the physical defects of the or- 
chestra were reduced to a minimum and 
Dr. Kunwald’s appreciation of the musical 
beauty as well as the humor of the piece 
was brought to notice most convincingly. 
The conductor’s interpretation of the 
“Eroica” symphony was disappointing, not 
only in the funeral march, but also in the 
variations down to the andante. His con- 
ception was almost flippant, lacking repose, 
dignity and seriousness. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn was the soloist, sing- 
ing an aria from “Rienzi” and four songs, 
accompanied on the piano by Dr. Kunwald, 
who proved himself a brilliant pianist. The 
singer’s superb voice and her splendid read- 
ing of her songs atoned fully for her of- 
fenses against pronunciation and a throaty 
emission of tone. 

Press comments: 

New York “Times”—“Kunwald is not a 
great conductor; not one with the finest 
feelings or a subtle sense for the deeper 
things in music; but he is a capable one, in 
many ways an intelligent one, a vigorous 
and energetic one. Whatever may have 
been thought of some of his readings yes- 
terday, they were such as he desired them 
to be.” 

New York “Herald”—“Aside from some 
arbitrary notions of phrasing here and 
there, there was nothing revolutionary and 
much that was healthy about Mr. Kun- 
wald’s treatment of the symphony. It 
aroused little applause, however.” 

New York “Sun”—“Dr. Kunwald did 
nothing sensational, nor even stirring. His 
manner of beating time and giving cues to 
the musicians, which seems to mean so 
much to so many honest persons, is vigor- 
ous and rectangular. It is replete, as is 
the manner of all conductors, with gestures 
made entirely too late to be of any value, 
seeing that simult: ineously with the making 
of them the thing they are intended to 
command is already done.” 


Aria of Adriano, 


class. 





Fund for Thomas Statue. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 14.—Beginning with a 
subscription of $5,000 from A, Howard 
Hinkle, ex-president of the May Festival 
Association, a fund was started to-day for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to Theo- 
dore Thomas in this city. The memori1l 
will probably be a statue of the famous con- 
ductor. 
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MME. “KIRKBY- -LUNN 
HEARD IN MONTREAL 


Recital Proves Pleasing, Her Pro- 
gramme Being Diversified and 
Interesting. 





MontTreaL, Feb. 7. Kirkby-Lunn 
filled His Majesty’s Theatre yesterday af- 
ternoon, when she gave a recital composed 
of songs by Caldara, Gluck, Sullivan, 
Cowan, G. M. Grant, Faure, Saint-Saens, 
Godard, Wolf, Strauss and Pitt. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s voice was displayed 
to best advantage in “Der Freund” (Wolf), 
which she was called upon to repeat, so 
delighted was the audience with its rendi- 
tion. 

Frederick H. Blair accompanied 
good taste and discretion. 


with 


ELSA RUEGGER, SOLOIST 


Boston Seniens Ge Orchestra Heard to 
Good Advantage in Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13.—The fourth con- 
Symphony Orchestra 
was given in the Academy of Music last 
night. Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, was the solo 


ist, and her performance made a favorable 
She played Saint-Saens’s Con- 


cert of the Boston 


impression. 
certo for ‘cello, No. 1, in A rong! The 
Mahler Symphony, known as the “Giant, 


which has caused so much discussion at its 
performances in other cities, was played 
for the first time in this city without awak- 
ening anv great degree of comment on the 
part of the audience. 

The orchestra also offered Beethoven's 
“Egmont” overture, which was played with 
precision, spirit, and beauty of tone. 








CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER, COMPOSER: 


American music lovers are gradually 
realizing that Charles Martin Loeffler, many 
of whose compositions have been played by 
the Kneisel Quartette and other organiza- 
tions, is a composer, not only of exceptional 
merit, but one who promises to achieve 
a world-wide fame by his work. While 
not an American by birth, Loeffler has 
done most of his work in the United 
States, so that to a great extent he can be 
considered an American. If he is to be 
considered as an American composer, then 
the work that he has done so far is still 
more remarkable, especially in the matter of 
musical moods. In an appreciation of this 
composer, Edward Ziegler, of the New 
York “World,” says, among other things: 

“Loeffler has a feeling for values that is 
wonderfully fine. He seeks to evoke moods 
by his music, and his attempt at pro- 
gramme music is more the effort of one 
who would translate the spirit of the poem 
or programme, rather than the text of it, 
into song. Naturally, this is a very subtle 
task to attempt, a very illusive thing to 
achieve. It depends so vitally upon the lis- 
tener whether the mood of the music finds 
sympathetic welcome, but in at least some 
instances Loeffler’s tonal fabric is of such 
glowing, though delicate, texture, that it 
compels the mood of the listener to attune 
himself to that of the composer who then 
delivers his poetic message. Loeffler is a 
poet. Even those who find his choice of 
subjects questionable, and his manner of 
composing too illusive, must admit that his 
manner is never dull or prosaic in his 
musical utterances.” 

Loeffler was born in Muehlhausen, Al- 
satia, in 1861, and studied the violin in 
Paris and subsequently under Joachim in 





‘*MARTHA”’ IS SUNG 
AT METROPOLITAN 


— 


Caruso, Sembrich, Plancon and Walker 

Heard to Advantage in Flotow’s 

Opera. 

Caruso, in a new role and a revival of 
Flotow’s “Martha,” after an interval of 
six years, served to fill the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of February 
9 to overflowing. Mme. Sembrich sang the 
role of Lady Harriet and Caruso essayed 
the part of Lionel for the first time. Miss 
Walker was Nancy, and Plancon was the 
Plunkett, with Vigna conducting. 

Caruso sang just a bit too robustly, and 
Plancon, who was vocally admirable, was 
too dignified to be a good farmer, while 
Miss Walker was not altogether satisfying, 
though technically her work was excellent. 

The unquestioned success of the evening 
was Mme. Sembrich, whose singing of “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” first in Italian and 
then in English, swept the audience off its 
feet and caused more enthusiasm than has 
been seen in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in several years. It was a gala night, and 
there is every prospect that this opera will 
be repeated before the opera season closes. 





Stork Visits Mme. Kubelik. 


Hugo Gorlitz, manager for Jan Kubelik, 
received word on February 9 that the 
great violinist’s wife had been visited by 
the stork, which busy bird left a little sis- 
ter for the famous Kubelik twins. Kubelik 
was on his way to St. Louis when he heard 
the news, and celebrated the occasion by 
inviting a number of friends to his private 
car to toast the young mother and the new 
baby. 


Berlin. Composition he studied with Gui- 
raud in Paris. He began his public career 
by playing in an orchestra in Nice and after 
extensive orchestral work became second 





LOEFFLER AND DAMROSCH 
Noted Composer and Conductor Sketched 


in a Latin Quarter, Paris, Cafe. 


leader in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
retiring there in 1903 to devote himself en 
tirely to composition. 

The accompanying picture shows Loeffler 
and Walter Damrosch sketched in a little 
cafe in the Latin quarter of Paris, known 
s “The Night Owls.” The two musicians 
were listening to a poet recite his own ef- 
fusions, the while an artist at an adjoining 
table sketched them. 


RUMOR BRINGS THE 
DE RESZKES BACK 


Story Current That Singers Will Ap- 
pear at New Hammerstein Opera 
House. 

New York has been perturbed by ru- 
mors that Jean de Reszke and his brother, 
Edouard, would return to the United States 
to be the shining lights at the new operas 
of which Oscar Hammerstein is to be im- 
The latter does not deny the ru- 


pressario, 
mor, but William Thorner, who was the 
press representative for the two brothers 


when they were in this country, states posi- 
tively that they will not come to this country 
to sing. 

It is known that two years ago Conried 
Reszke $2,500 a night to 
sing here, but the Polish tenor declined 
resolutely, because a New York musical 
critic had stated in his paper that his voice 
had lost its ring and was on the down- 
ward grade. 


offered Jean de 


Three New Songs by Mrs. Dodge. 
The Nordheimer and Music Com 
loronto, have published three de 


Piano 


pany, of 


lightful songs by Mrs. Emily Dodge, of 
Buffalo: “Apparition,” words by Stephen 
Phillipps; “I Held Love’s Hand,” by Robert 
Herrick, and “She Wears a Rose,” by 


is well known 1n her 
musician, and the 
upon her as 


Stoddard. Mrs. Dodge 
native city as a talented 
songs in question reflect credit 
a composer. 


HENRI MARTEAU SINGS 
MAX REGER’S PRAISES 


VIOLINIST SAYS COMPOSER IS THE 
BIGGEST MAN IN MUSIC 
TO-DAY. 


Authority on [lusical [fatters Gives Interesting 
Opinions at His First Appearance, This Year, 
in Montreal—Contrasts Reger with Strauss. 

Feb. 

an authority on 
welcomed to this city 
gathering of musicians and 
concert goers in Massey Hall last 

The affair was arranged by the Symphony 

Orchestra. 

The programme 


Marteau, the 
matters 
by a 


MONTREAL, 12.—Henri 


violinist, and 
musical, was 
representative 
week 


included the singing of 


the closing passages of Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
by Goulet’s Solfeggio classes and the per- 
formance of a brilliant piano etude by 
Emiliano Renaud. 

Before the Marteau 
that his English is kept up even in his 
Geneva Conservatory work by the number 
of American pupils who come there in a 
state of generous ignorance of any other 


concert, explained 


language. 
“It would be impossible for me to live 
very far away from Paris and Vienna and 


Berlin,” he said. “I am a fighter. I like 
nothing better than putting forward the 
work of a man in whom I see greatness, 
against the furious denunciation of the 
critics and the public. I know they will 
come around eventually—the public first 
and then the critics will follow. 
“Reger—Max Reger—is the biggest man 
in music to-day. In Europe some people 
are just beginning to understand him, but 
the great majority do not understand, and 
they laugh or denounce him. He is greater 
than Strauss, because he is a master of time, 
of continuity, of general design, while 
Strauss is all mz ide up of little impressions, 
what you call in painting —T It 
may be a personal peculiarity, but I cannot 
do without time in a composition. I hope 
to play the sonata which Reger dedicated 
to me last year, when I get to Boston, but 


[ don’t suppose they will like it at first 
hearing.” 
M. Marteau was very complimentary 


about the apparent advance in musical mat- 
ters in Canada since he was here six years 
ago. 

Marteau’s programme on Tuesday night 
consisted of the “Kreutzer Sonata,’ Co- 
relli's “La Follia,” two Hungariz in dances 
by Brahms, and Lalo’s ng se Espa 
gnole.” His accompanist, Mr. Goellner, also 
played a “Nocturne” and a “Polonaise” by 
Chopin. 


A «LOHENGRIN” BENEFIT. 


Performance at Metropolitan 
for German Press Club. 


performance of “Lohengrin” 
Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York February 8, for the 
benefit of the German Press Club. Mme. 
Marie Rappold as Elsa and Knote as the 
Grail Knight were supported by a strong 
cast. 

A deeply attentive German audience 
crowded the house, and with admirable dis- 
cretion withheld its applause until the finale, 
when each of the principals received an 
enthusiastic greeting. Mme. Rappold’s 
Elsa was decidedly more artistic than the 
interpretation she gave the part earlier in 
the season. Knote was at his best in the 
title role, but Blass as “Heinrich” sang in- 
differently. The others—Mme. Homer as 
Ortrud, Goritz as Telramund, and Muehl- 
mann as the Herald—were, as usual, excel 
lent. 


Special 


A special 


was given at the 


Second Kaltenborn Concert. 
The Kaltenborn Quartette gave its sec- 
ond Chamber Concert in Mendelssohn Hall, 


New York, February 8, with Grace Weth- 
ern, of Boston, pianiste, as the assisting 
artiste. In the performance of Mozart's 


E flat major quartette, Mr. Kaltenborn and 
his associates gave an exhibition of fin- 
ished and tuneful ensemble playing. The 
\rensky Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, 
opus 73, was plaved indifferently, both Mr. 
Kaltenborn and Miss Wethern falling short 
of the higher standards of chamber music. 
The concert closed with Bazzini’s D minor 


Quartette, opus 75 











2upD Cross-CoNnTINENT 
Tour 


Largest and best English 
voiced Company in the 











TENTH SEASON 


150—ENSEMBLE FORCES—150 


SAVAGE 


ENGLISH GRAND OPERA CO. 


50—ORCHESTRA—50 


world. 
Theatres crowded Each Opera sung by superb corps of artists, and unrivalled chorus of conservatory-trained voices. LA a 
everywhere. Special scenic productions and costumes historically accurate. TANNHAEUSER 
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DAMROSGH INSTITUTE’S 
PROSPEROUS FIRST YEAR 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT NEW YORK 
STATE LEADS IN NUMBER OF 
PUPILS. 


Has 308 Students, with New Jersey 59, Connecti- 
cut 15, and the Others Trailing Behind—In- 
teresting Article on Frank Damrosch’s Work 
Published. 


The Institute of Musical Art of New 
York City, of which Frank Damrosch is 
the head, has just compiled some statistics 
based upon the first year of its existence, 
New York State leads with 308 students, 
followed by New Jersey with 59; Connecti- 
cut, 15; Pennsylvania, 13; Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio, 5 each; lowa and Michi- 
gan, 4; while thirty are scattered among 
the remaining States. 
with this compilation it 
may be of interest that in the February 
issue of “The World’s Work” there is an 
exceedingly interesting article on Frank 
Damrosch and the Institute of Musical Art, 
by E. N. Vallandigham. After sketching 
Mr. Damrosch’s career, the author says: 

“It was now that there came to him a 
committee of men unselfishly interested in 


In connection 


musical culture to ask whether he would 
undertake the direction of musical instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. Would he give four hours 
of his day in return for a salary confessedly 
inadequate, but as high as the city could 
be induced to pav? The real struggle came, 
however, when they represented that in or- 
der to obtain the place he must apply for it. 
He would not seek an office. The medical 
and educational societies in the city then 
asked that he be appointed, and thus the 
difficulty was surmounted. 

“He was to give to the city his time 
from nine to one o'clock. The rest of the 
working day was to be his own. In less 
than a month he had dismissed all his pri 
vate pupils, and soon he was occupied in his 
new work upon most days from nine in 
the morning to six in the evening. Mention 
of money seems sordid in connection with 
such a career, but since he entered upon the 
work of the city in 1897 he has foregone 
more than $20,000 that he could have 
earned by private teaching. His reward 
has been the response of the schools to his 
touch. The choral singing of the school 
children has vastly gained in sweetness and 
correctness. 

“But there came now the realization of 
another ideal—the establishment of an en 
dowed school of music in New York, 
broadly planned to promote the highest 
musical education and culture.. The school 
must be endowed, because its fees could not 
be large, and yet its work must not be ham 
pered nor restricted. It must attempt and 
accomplish important things. For the past 
six years Mr. Damrosch has been seeking 
the fit man to endow such a school. 

“He found him at last in James Loeb, son 
of the late banker, Solomon Loeb. Mr. 
Loeb is a Harvard graduate, an intelligent 
lover of music, a Greek scholar of unusual 
accomplishment, and a man of wide general 
culture. He offered to be one of ten to sub- 
scribe $50,000 each to the endowment fund. 
But the fund grew too slowly for him, and 
he subscribed himself the half million. 
Further aid and promise of aid came—and 
the Institute of Musical Art was founded.” 


Montreal Philharmonic Quartette. 
Feb. 10—A _ newly 
string quartette which would do credit to 
many of the larger cities of this continent 
was heard for the first time last Tuesday 
at the McGill Conservatorium of Music 
by a number of press representatives and 
a few invited guests. Charles A. E. Har- 
riss, who founded the new Philharmonic 
Society, has engaged Alfred de Seve, first 
violin, J. J. Goulet, second violin, Albert 
Chamberland, viola, and J. B. Dubois, ’cello, 
tor this quartette, and a few months’ re- 
hearsals has brought them to an enviable 
standard of execution that is really re 
markable. Excepting A. Chamberland, 
who is a pupil of Mr. De Seve, the other 
members of this quartette are the best 
known instrumentalists in Canada 


MONTREAL, formed 


Marteau and Loeffler. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


MME. SHOTWELL-PIPER, ~ 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


POSSESSING A VOICE OF REMARKABLE BEAUTY 
AND STRENGTH, SHE IS A FAVORITE SINGER 
WITH LEADING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mme. Shotwell-Piper is prominent as one 
of the leading American dramatic sopranos 
on account of her concert work with many 
well-known organizations covering many 
years. Since 1893, when she first won fame 
at the big New England music festivals, 
she has been signally successful, and her 
recent appearances in oratorio show in what 
manner she is regarded by those who make 
up programmes. With a face of unusual 
beauty and a voice of remarkable strength, 
purity, and range, she is everywhere a wel- 
come acquisition. She is best known for 
her work with the Damrosch and Thomas 
Tours with the latter of these 
concert trips 


orchestras. 
organizations and extended 
have brought her conspicuously into public 
notice. 

Mme. Piper is of 
breeding, being a granddaughter of Edward 
Asbury O’Neal, former Governor of Ala- 
bama, while her father distinguished him- 
She spent 


Southern birth and 


self as a Confederate colonel. 
her childhood in St. Louis, and there be- 
gan her musical education, studying later 
in New York under Isidore Luckstone. 

The fact that she is now touring under 
the direction of Loudon G. Charlton, who 
manages such important artists as Mme. 
Gadski, David Bispham and Harold Bauer, 
may serve as an indication of the value 
which those capable of judging of her abili- 
ties attach to her. 

















MME. SHOTWELL-PIPER. 


Well-known American Dramatic So- 
prano. 


The 


A SOCIETY TO SUPPRESS MUSIC 


The approaching marriage of Nicholas 
Longworth and Alice Roosevelt recalls to 
mind a society to which Longworth’s father, 
Judge Longworth, Theodore Thomas and 
H. E. Krehbiel belonged. The society was 
called “The Society for the Suppression of 
Music,” and was formed in Cincinnati in 
1879. The Queen City took it so seriously 
that incipient riots were precipitated when- 
ever the badge of the society came into 
view. This consisted of a circle bearing 
the title of the society, enclosing a wild- 
eyed man, axe in hand, destroying a ‘cello, 
violin and trombone. 

In an announcement published at the 
time, the objects of the society were set 
forth in plain and unadulterated English. 
Referring to music, the pronunciamento de- 
clared: 

“Step by step, inch by inch, has this fell 
incubus crawled closer and closer to our 
heart strings, and now it sits in triumph up- 
on the writhing vitals of a palpitating and 
nerveless people. So long as its dread ap- 
proach was heralded only by the vague 
mewlings of (advanced) musical critics; 
so long as its baleful presence was fore- 
shadowed only by sporadic irruptions of 
cacophony, we held our peace and enter- 


tained our musical sense with patience, con- 
fident that the moral bulwarks which have 
withstood the surf of ages would prove im 
pregnable. But the hour of confidence is 
past, the danger is at our gates, thundering 
(in six minors) for admission. Let it not 
be said we exaggerate the crisis: Tone 
dreams run riot through the columns of a 
suborned press; allegretti molto agitato 
hold high carnival in the sanctuary of our 
firesides, and symphonic poems desecrate 
the very altar of our God-sent slumbers.” 

Despite the bombast and mixed meta- 
phors of this creed, Cincinnati music-lov 
ers became very much agitated over what 
they termed the “Huns of Harmony,” and 
when, at a subsequent date, the Huns ts 
sued a report of what they had done and de- 
clared that two committees, one on vocal 
propaganda and the other on instrumental 
propaganda, had done good work, fostering 
an intense and universal disgust for music, 
feeling ran so high that on one occasion a 
man wearing the society’s badge was at- 
tacked by a musician and both were fined 
the next day for disorderly conduct. 

Now Cincinnati jokers are talking of re- 
viving the society, so that the trouble may 
start all over again. 











BALTIMORE HEARS BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Marie Hall and Heinrich Gebhard So- 
loists at Most Interesting Concert 
of the Year. 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 15.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought to this city at its 
English 





concert, last night, the charming 
violiniste, Marie Hall, and Heinrich Geb- 


hard, pianist. The programme was the 
most interesting of the year. 

Among the numbers’ were Vincent 
D’Indy’s melodious symphony No. 1, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, “On a Mountain 
Air;” concerto for violin and orchestra, in 
E minor, by Mendelssohn, and Tschaikow 
sky’s orchestral fantasie, “Francesca da 
Rimini.” Mahler’s “Giant” symphony was 
performed here for the first time and cre- 
ated a difference of opinion as to its musi- 
cal value. 


Violins, Cellos, Bows, Cases, Strings, Etc. 


The Largest and Finest Collection in America 
Restoring and Repairing a Speciality 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 23 Union Square, New York 


A FEW OF MY PATRONS :—Kubelik, Ysaye, Hollman, Gerardy, Musin, Kneisel, 
Cesar Thomson, Mannes, Sarasate, Gregorowitsch, Kunitz, Thibaud, Kreisler, Sauret, 
Ondricek, Vecsey, Arnold, Elsa Ruegger, Saslavsky, Bendix, 


Hasselbrink, Kocian, 


Opera Stars Dine and Talk Music. 
As an evidence of their joy over the suc- 
cessful performance of “Die Meistersinger”’ 


at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 


York, February 10, the male German prin- 
cipals of the Conried Company dined in- 
formally in Reisenweber’s Austrian room, 
Saturday night, after the evening perfor- 
mance. Among those who dined and en- 
tered into the discussion of things musical 
in America were Ernest Gorlitz and Oscar 
Weil. of the business staff, and Knote, 
Franko, Muehlmann, Burgstaller, Reiss, 


Hertz, Dippel, VanRooy, Gorlitz, Blass and 


Franke. 


Ann Arbor Festival Plans. 
ANN Arpor, Micu., Feb. 14.—The May 


festival programme provides for five con 
certs, including Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” 
“Aida” and Prof. A. A. Stanley's “A Psalm 
of Victory,” which he 
pleted. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
has been engaged, and the soloists are as 
follows: Sopranos, Charlotte Maconda, 
Lillian French Read; contraltos, Muriel 
Foster, Isabell Bouton; tenors, Theodore 
Van Yorx, Glenn Hall; barytones, William 
Howland, Gwilym Miles; basso, Herbert 
Witherspoon; pianist, Brahm Van den 
erg. 


has recently com 
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YORK ARRANGES FOR 
ITS MAY FESTIVAL 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA AND EMINENT 
SOLOISTS WILL ASSIST ORA- 
TORIO SOCIETY. 


Great Increase in Pennsylvania City’s Musical 
Activity During Last Three Years—interest- 
ing Concert by Schubert Choir and Mendels- 
sohn Trio. 

YorK, Pa., Feb, 15.—Plans for the spring 
festival of the Oratorio Society of York 
give promise of a most interesting series 
of concerts. Rehearsals are under way for 
the presentation of Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” Liszt’s Thirteenth Psalm, and “At the 
Spinning Wheel,” for female voices, by 
Joseph Paclte, the conductor of the society. 

At the evening concert, May 3, the pro- 
gramme will be devoted to selections by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, augmented 
by ten musicians from the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, The soloists at this 
time will be Louise Ormsby, soprano; Mme. 


Isabelle Bouton, contralto; Edward P. 
Johnson, tenor, and L. P. Merrill, basso. 

There will be another afternoon concert 
at which the Boston Festival Orchestra 
will play, assisting Carl Webster, ’cellist, 
and Lloyd Rand, tenor. 

Musical interest has been greatly in- 
creased in York during the last three 
years, and the Oratorio Society, under the 
able direction of Mr. Pache, has been large- 
ly responsible for the city’s activities along 
these lines. Another progressive musical 
organization is the Schubert Choir, which 
gave a concert here to-night, assisted by the 
Mendelssohn Trio and Mr. Granville, bary- 
tone. Dr. J. W. Ratcliffe was the musical 
director. 


PEOPLE’S CONCERT 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Mary Howe, Soprano, and Oliver Wil- 
lard Pierce Successful as Solosts. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb, 13.—Caleb Mills Hall 
was crowded last night on the occasion of 
the fourth People’s Concert. 
were Mary Howe, soprano; Oliver Willard 
Pierce, piano; Walter Kipp, flute, and ac- 
companiments by Lucien Howe. 

Mr. Pierce, who is familiar to Indianap- 
olis concertgoers, played better than ever 
before. Mary Howe has a high soprano 
voice, clear in tone and trained to meet the 
most difficult technical requirements. She 
is one of the few American singers that has 
enjoyed a European as well as American 


The soloists 


success. She has been heard chiefly in 
opera in Europe, while in America she 
ranks high as a concert singer. Her 


past engagements include appearances with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra, New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston Festival Orchestra, Bos- 
ton Cecilia Society, Washington Choral So- 
ciety, Toronto Choral Society and Boston 
Apollo Club. 





Opera Singer to Teach Singing. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—Mrs. George H. Brode- 
rick, who was known as an operatic con- 
tralto under the name of Emma Mabella 
jaker, has decided to quit the stage, after 
fifteen years of continuous service, and has 
opened a vocal studio here. Mrs. Broderick 
is a pupil of Mme. de Lagrange, of Paris, 
and Signor Randegger, of London. She 
will devote three days a week to her work 

at her studio in Kimball Hall, this city. 





PIANO PLAYERS 
AND PIANO TEACHERS 


Do you realize the important part a 
perfect action plays in the production 
of the tone and touch of your piano? 


It is the mechanism through which you transfer 
your thoughts and feelings to the strings, and thus 
interpret the great masters. 

To accomplish this, your action must be perfect in 
touch, perfect in repetition, perfect in power. 


If your plano contains a 


STRAUCH BROS. 
PIANO ACTION 


it is perfect In these essentials, as this action Is 
found only in pianos of quality and merit. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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Herman Epstein gave a lecture recital in 
the Hartford Conservatory of Music, Feb- 
ruary 14. 


i = 

The Kneisel Quartette gave 

annual recital in Centennial Hall, 
February 8. 


its seventh 
Albany, 


* * * 


Mrs. Minehan, the capable choir singer of 
Buffalo, has been engaged to sing in the 
choir of a Rochester church. 


pe ae 

Louis C. Elson, musical critic of the 

Boston Record, lectured in Providence, R. 

l., on “The Symphony and Sonata,” Feb- 
ruary 14. * * 

Maud Powell, violiniste, was the soloist 


at a concert given under the auspices of the 
faculty. of music of Crouse College, in 
Syracuse, February 6. 

ot -2 

The pupils of Mme. Dove Boetti will give 

a recital on February 28 in Handel Hall, 
Chicago, assisted by Prof. Antonio Froso- 
lono, violinist, and Prof. Franco Nasca. 

x x * 


A special train was engaged to take a 
party of music loyers from Ogden, Utah, to 
Salt Lake City recently, to hear the Savage 
Grand Opera Co. present “La Boheme.” 

ae ae 

Mme. Emma Calve scored a great suc- 
cess in her concerts along the Pacific Coast. 
She was heard in Portland, Ore., where 
an enthusiastic reception was given to her. 

* *- * 

The Junger Maennerchor gave a popu- 
lar concert in their hall, Sixth and 
Vine streets, Philadelphia, February 11, 
when an interesting programme was pre- 
sented. 

e £4 

Emma Eames, Marie Hall and Giuseppe 
Campanari will be the soloists at a concert 
to be given in the Krueger Auditorium, 
Newark, February 27, for the benefit of 
the German Hospital. 

..¢& £ 

The second of Mr. Aptommas’s harp re- 
citals took place in New Haven February 
7. Mr. Aptommas was assisted by a num- 
ber of pupils of Mme. Tealdi, in whose 
studio the recital was given. 

"Gr “yg 

“The Page and the King’s Daughter” for 
mixed chorus, a new work by Fritz Vol- 
bach, was presented at the second concert 
of the Musik Verein of Indianapolis, at the 
German House, February 15. 

eo ¢ 

Francis Rogers, of New York, and the 
Herman Dossenbach Quartette, of Roches- 
ter, are scheduled to furnish the pro- 
gramme at a musicale to be given Februarv 
16 in Haines Hall, Rochester. 

ee 

Americans in Mexico City have raised 
funds to send home the American members 
of the Italian Grand Opera Company, which 
was formed recently in Mexico by Mlle. 
Tetrazzini and was stranded there. 

“Ss 2 

Elsa Ruegger gave a 
Louisville, Ky., recently, playing two sona- 
tas, one by Locatelli and the other by Ru- 
binstein. Her performance was enthusias- 
tically received by a large audience. 

a a 

The Orpheus Club gave its second con- 
cert in Paterson this season at the Opera 
House, February 15, under the direction of 
Mr. Wiske. The soloists were Jean Ge- 
rardy, cellist, and Emma Showers, pianiste. 

ad * * 


‘cello recital in 


The popular concerts in Cleveland con- 
tinue to draw large audiences. The solo- 
ists last Sunday in Gray’s Armory, Cleve- 
land, were Harry Evans, the boy soprano; 
Carl Bernthaler, flute, and Fritz Fischer, 
French horn. 
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Mrs. Porter Norton, of Buffalo, has is- 
sued cards for a recital at her home in Gates 
Circle, Wednesday evening, February 21. 
The »rogramme will be given by Jan Sick- 
esz, a young Dutch pianist of the Lesch- 
eiszky school. 

Se 

The Troy Chromatic Club gave its third 
concert this season at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, February 15, 
the soloists being Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, and 
Marie Nichols, violiniste. An interesting 
programme was presented. 

* * * 


The third concert of the Adele Margulies 
Trio will be held on February 24 in Men- 


delssohn Hall, the programme _ being 
Beethoven's Trio in B flat major, opus 97; 
Brahms’s Sonata in A major, opus 100, 
and Arenski’s Trio in D minor, opus 32. 


* * * 


In the absence of William F. Habekotte, 
in Cincinnati, Claude Reginald Le Jeune, 
of Norwich, Conn., was the organist at 
Christ Church recently at the Sunday ser- 
vice. Mr. Le Jeune is only seventeen years 
old, but he has marked ability as a musi- 
cian. 

Se 

Harry J. Fellows and a quartette of his 
pupils, of Buffalo, gave a performance of 
the song cycle, the “Garden of Kama,” by 
Henry B. Vincent, February 15. ‘The quar- 
tette consisted of Mary H. McClelland, Mrs. 


Harry House Griffin, Robert Crankshaw 
and Ralph Tilkington. 
2. 2 


Following the example of Jan Kubelik, 
Albert Reiss, the tenor comedian of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has become a 
happy papa. He is so delighted over the 
fact that it is a boy that he has named him 
Heinrich Conried Reiss, the impressario 
becoming his godfather. 

= oe 


The third of a series of students’ “Oc- 
casionals,” given at the residence-studio of 
J. Warren Andrews in New York, Feb- 
ruary 13, proved most enjoyable. The 
soloist was Bessie Booz, organist, who play- 
ed Handel’s Fifth Organ Concerto bril- 
liantly. Miss Andrews was heard in a 
number of songs. 

x * * 

Emma Winslow Childs read an instruc- 
tive paper on “Key Study” before the 
Schubert Club, of Providence, R. I., Febru- 
ary 10. She referred to the tendency 
of modern composers, notably Wagner, 
Brahms and Strauss, to depart from estab- 
lished rules in harmony, and broaden and 
enrich the field of music. 

se 


The Milwaukee Aschenbroedel, consist- 
ing of fifty of Milwaukee’s leading musi- 
cians, gave its first concert this season in 
the Pabst Theatre; February 2. The solo- 
ists were Carrie Seyferth, contralto, and 
Sidney Silber, pianist. Herman A. Zeitz, 
the regular director, was ill and his place 
was taken by Hugo Bach. 

* * * 


Hugo Troetschel gave his one hundred 
and twenty-fourth organ recital in the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, Brooklyn, on Feb- 
ruary 12, assisted by Hermine Eschen, so- 
prano. Mr. Troetschel played selections by 
Corelli, Handel and Guilmant, and excerpts 
from “Parsifal.” Miss Eschen sang Costa’s 
“T Will Extol Thee, O Lord,” and Liszt's 
“The Loreley.” 

* * * 

The choir of the Church of the Blessed 

Sacrament, in Montreal, under the direc- 


tion of J. J. Goulet, choirmaster, gave a 
concert in Stanley Hall recently, assisted 
by Ethel Reid, soprano, Eustelle Manseau 
and Eva Scherrer. Gertrude Hanson 


played a violin solo, and some pupils of Mr. 
Goulet’s violin class played the Fantasie 
from Lohengrin. 


* * * 

Frederick Wheeler, basso cantante, of 
New York, has been engaged at St. 
Bartholomew's Church for next year, be- 
ginning May 1. Mr. Wheeler is now 
soloist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, having resigned from the Second 


Collegiate Church, where he succeeded Gwi- 
lym Miles, to come to the Collegiate choir 
under J. Warren Andrews, director. 
* * * 
The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York gave a concert in the banquet 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
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Tuiiiiag evening, February 13. The solo- 
ists were Walter G. Barker, tenor, accom- 
panied by Grace Barker Lattin; Ruth An- 
derson-Reohe, violiniste; Susan Douglas 
Edson, soprano, accompanied by Carolyn 
B. Taylor and Wilma Anderson, pianiste. 

> 


Purdon Robinson, barytone, gave the “n> 
of three midday musicales February 13, 1 
his studio in the Sonoma, New York, 9 
fore a fashionable audience. His pro- 
gramme was an eclectic one, including 
songs by various composers, as Tschaikow- 
sky, Massager, Massenet, Elgar and Evin. 
Mr. Probansky, ‘cellist, assisted with the 
familiar Berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” 

oe ES 


Mrs. Richardson Kuster’s subscription 
concert at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, 
February 13, proved to be most interesting. 
It marked the eighth season of the Ladies’ 
Glee Club, and the soloists were the Mar- 
quise Elissena Pallavicini, violiniste, and 
Marquise Clotilde Pallavicini, pianiste. 
Marguerite Liotard a member of the club, 
was heard in soprano solos. The club sang 
well, as it always does. 

a. 


The first concert in Miss Terry’s series 
at Hotel Somerset, Boston, was given Feb- 
ruary 12, when the soloists were Nina 
Fletcher, violiniste ; Heinrich Gebhard, pian- 
ist, and Francis Rogers, barytone. Miss 
Fletcher was heard in a “Spanish Dance,” 
by Sarasate, and Mr. Gebhard played a 
Brahms Rhapsodie, two Chopin numbers 
and a Schubert minuet delightfully. Mr. 
Rogers sang Schumann’s song cycle, “Dich- 
terliebe.” 

ae 

Stratford Dawson, one of the most suc- 
cessful piano teachers of Montreal, gave a 
fine recital February 5 before an audience 
that crowded the Art Association Hall. 
The programme included some dainty num- 
bers of Chopin, the “Marche Militaire,” by 
Schubert-Tausig, and “Arietta Balletto,” by 
Gluck-Joseffy, and  Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue. H. Fellowes Hanson, 
barytone, assisted and sang four songs, two 
in English and two in German. 

= 


The Prochazka Studio, of South Nyack, 
will give a classic musicale on March 20, the 
soloists being Ruth Lintner and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Cross, pianiste, and Gustav Frenzel, 
vocalist, with Mrs. Clarence Brown, Miss 
M. Frenzel and J. O. von Prochazka as 
accompanist. The programme will include 
Low’s serenade for two pianos, Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor, Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G minor and three studies by 
Chopin, Liszt and Henselt. Mr. Frenzel will 


sing songs by Tosti, Schumann, Debussy, 
Strauss and Beethoven. 
= 
Encouraging reports are brought from 


Switzerland detailing the success of Kath- 
erine Goertner, a native of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has made in her foreign musical 
career. Miss Goertner is at present per- 
forming in grand opera under the name of 
Mile. Lillian Grenville. Of her work in 
Nice, the “Swiss and Nice Times” says, in 
its account of the opera “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”’; “The honors of the evening 
were awarded to Mile. Grenville, who took 
the arduous part of the heroine. Her mag- 
nificent soprano surprised and delighted 
her hearers.” 
ee 2 

Frida Schlobohm, a pupil of Miss Ethel- 
wyne Cottle, assisted by Mrs. Ila V. Enders, 
contfalto, gave a delightful recital at the 
Price-Cottle Conservatory of Music, 2105 
Seventh avenue, New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 8. Miss Schlobohm, who has studied 
three years under Miss Cottle, played 
Grieg’s Sonata in E minor, opus 7, bril- 
liantly and sympathetically, and a group of 
MacDowell’s compositions with fine phras- 
ing and intelligence. Mrs. Enders sang 
Cowen’s “Swallows” as an encore after an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah,” charming 
her audience by her fine voice and intelligent 
delivery. 





AMONG OUR MUSICIANS 











Edgar Thomas, of Berkeley, Cal., had 
the honor recently of singing a solo in the 
American church in Berlin. 

* * * 

Isabel W. Sparks, soprano, of Cincinnati, 
has returned from a successful concert and 
recital tour in the South and Southwest. 

=. 

Daniel F. Wentworth has been appointea 
organist of the Hartford, Conn. Park 
Church, and a new choir has been organ- 
ized. 

x * * 
Phillip Dallinger has resigned as organist 


of St. James Episcopal Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He is succeeded by Dudley 
yng. 

ae ee 


Albert von Doenhoff, the pianist, and 
former pupil of Joseffy and Scharwenka, 
will give a piano recital in New York City 
during April. 

* * * 

Jessie R. Thompson, a former pupil of 
Emile Sauret, of the Chicago Music College, 
has been engaged to direct the orchestra 
for the First M. E. Church in Pomona, Cal. 

* * * 


Florence Bradley, a promising soprano 
and pupil of the well-known vocal teacher, 
Mme. von Doenhoff, has been appointed 


soloist of St. Theresa’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. 
a es 
Frederick Stevenson has resigned as 
musical critic for the Los Angeles 


“Graphic,” and will devote all his time to 
his editorial duties with the Oliver Ditson 
Company of Boston. 

* * * 

James H. Hoy, nine years old, the son 
of Mayor John H. Hoy, of Lebanon, Ind., 
is attracting considerable attention among 
musicians of that city by his exceptional at- 
tainments as a violinist. 


* * * 
Frederic C. Baumann, director of the 
University of Music, 21 Fulton street, 


Newark, N. J., has resigned the position 
of organist and choir director in the High 
Street Presbyterian Church. 

* * x 

Karl Muskat, a_ violinist, who was 
graduated from the Leipzig Conservatory 
of Music and subsequently studied with 
the great masters of the violin, has opened 
a studio in Long Beach, Cal. 

1 * 7 

Mrs. Jean Lyman-Cooper, a contralto and 
vocal teacher, of Troy, N. Y., has opened a 
studio in Schenectady, and is devoting one 
day each week to that city, where she al- 
ready has a class of fifteen pupils. 

,-S 

Charles Wade Walker opened the newly 
installed organ at the Washington Heights 
United Presbyterian Church, West One 
Hundred and Seventy-second street and 
Audubon avenue, New York, February 11. 

* * * 

William C. Carl, of New York, announces 
that he will give instruction in the inter- 
pretation of the oratorios and their tradi- 
tions to vocalists; also in the art of diction 
and repertory in preparing for church choir 
positions. 


K * * 
Harold Fink, a Yonkers organist, was 
heard in a recital of organ music at the 


First Reform Church in that city recently. 
He was assisted by Master William Craven, 
soprano. The concert was one of a series 
being arranged by James Pierce, organist 
of the First Reform Church. 

* * * 

Abraham Nelson, who is described as a 
young American who has just returned 
from studies in Germany, where he was a 
pupil of the Stern Conservatory in Berlin 
and also of Leschetizky in Vienna, an- 
nounces a pianoforte recital to be given in 
Mendelssohn Hall on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 21. The solo performer at this con- 
cert will be Marie Hall. 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


Awarded the C. G. CONN BAND, ORCHESTRA and SOLO IN- 


STRUMENTS, 


is merely a new acknowledgment of what was 


long ago conceded, namely, that the “WONDERS” are unpar- 
alleled in any excellence or quality that goes to make up a 
PERFECT and !IDEAL instrument. 


A gift to your friend of a “GRAND PRIZE” instrument 
would make a present that would charm and delight. 


Send for 
about them. 


large 


Address C. G. CONN CO., Elkhart, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE telling all 


Indiana 


a P. 8.—The Wonder Instruments are sent on trial and FULLY GUARANTEED 
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WHERE THEY A 


I. INDIVIDUALS. 
Bauer, Harold—Beaver, Pa., Feb. 17; Pittsburg, 
99. 


ams 


Feb. 19; Chicago, Feb. Lincoln, Feb. 23. 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Boston, Feb. 21. 
Bispham, David—Louisville, Feb. 19; Toledo, 

eb, 


20. 


Blauvelt, Lillian—‘‘The Rose of Alhambra.” 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5-17. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Boston, Feb. 21. 

Calve, Emma—Chicago, Feb. 17; Indianapolis, 


99. 


ams 


Feb. 19; New York, Feb. Boston, Feb. 24. 
Cunningham, Claude—Philadelphia, Feb. 17. 
Deyo, Ruth Lynda—New York, Feb. 19. 


Dolmetsch, Arnold—St. Paul, Feb. 17; Madison, 
Feb. 21; Milwaukee, Feb. 22. 

Dufft, Dr. Carl E.—Sewickley, Pa., Feb. 18; 
Warren, Pa., Feb. 21. 

Eames, Emma—Boston, Feb. 18, 

Foote, Arthur—Brocton, Mass., Feb. 20. 


Gadski, Johanna—Loudon G. Charlton, manager. 
San Francisco, Feb. 20 and 22 

Gamble, Ernest—Sacramento, Cal., Feb. 18; Chico, 
Cal., Feb. 19; Monmouth, Ore., Feb. 21; Dal- 
las, Ore., Feb. 22; Portland, Ore., Feb. 23. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Chicago, Feb. 18 and 22. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—New York, Feb. 17 and 20. 


Gerardy, Jean—Detroit, Feb. 19; Washington, 
Feb. 21, 

Hall-Buckhout, Jennie—New York, Feb, 20; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 23. 

Hall, Marie—New York, Feb. 17; Indianapolis, 
Feb. 22. 

Hess, Willy—Cambridge, Feb. 22. 

Johnson, Edward—Boston, Feb. 18. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Halifax, Feb. 19. 


Kubelik, Jan—Cleveland, Feb, 22; Toronto, Feb. 
o¢ 

Lhevinne, Josef—New York, Feb. 24. 

Maconda, Charlotte—Minneapolis, Feb. 20. 

Marteau, Henri ftoston, Feb. 17; New York, 
Feb. 18; Detroit, Feb. 19; Washington, Feb. 
21. 

Mildenberg, Alfred—New York, Feb. 18. 

Nelson, Abraham—New York, Feb. 21. 

Nichols, Marie—Omaha, Feb. 23. 

Platt, Richard—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Rive-King, Julte—Rochester, Feb. 19. 

Rio, Anita—Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 19; Lynn, 
Mass., Feb. 22. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, Feb. 18; Keene, N. H., 
Feb. 20; Parkersburg, W. Va., Feb. 21. 

Rosenzweig, Sadie—New York, Feb. 17. 

Rubinstein, Arthur—-Newark, N. J., Feb. 20. 

Ruegger, Elsa—Buffalo, Feb. 19; Omaha, Feb. 23. 


Samaroff, Olga—J. E. Francke, manager. Boston, 
Feb. 18; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 20. 

Scheff, Fritzi—C. B. Dillingham, manager. New 
York, Knickerbocker Theatre, Dec. 25, indefi- 
nitely. 


Shay, Jessie—New York, Feb. 21. 
Strong, Edward—Stamford, Conn., Feb. 23. 
Walker, Edyth—Buffalo, Feb. 19. 
Il, ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 17; 
Buffalo, Feb. 19; Troy, N. Y., Feb. 20; Bos- 


ton, Feb. 23 and 24. 


&+e STERLING 
P LAYER Piano 


A PERFECT PLAYER 











Send for catalogues and price lists to 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 





The Simplex Piano Player 


Its artistic possibilities are peculiar 
owing to a different principle in con- 
struction which makes it easier to play 
and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 


SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER GO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 














MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


pIANOSA 


Made ONLY by us at 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











MUSICAL AMERICA 





Boston Symphony Quartette—Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb, 22. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 
17; Jennings, La., Feb. 19; Meriden, Miss., 
eg 20; Laurel, Miss., Feb. 21; Selma, Ala., 
Feb, 22. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
23 and 24. 

Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra—Hartford, Feb. 
20. 


Kneisel Quartette—St. Louis, Feb. 20. 
Margulies Trio—New York, Feb. 23 and 24. 
Marum Quartette—New York, Feb. 22. 


Montreal Symphony Orchestra—Montreal, Feb. 
23 


People’s Symphony—New York, Feb. 17. 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Feb. 17. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 17 and 18; 
Montreal, Feb. 19 and 20; Ottawa, Feb. 21; 
Buffalo, Feb. 22 and 24. 

Rochester Symphony Orchestra—Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 19. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 
19 and 24. 

Sousa’s Band—Houston, Feb. 17; San Antonia, 


Feb. 18; Temple, Tex., Feb. 19; Fort Worth, 
Feb. 20: Sherman, Feb. 21; Dallas, Feb. 22; 
Greenville, Tex., Feb. 23; Texarkana, 


Feb. 24. 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 17, 23 
and 24. 


Vienna Quartette—New York, Feb. 18. 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 22. 
Women's Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 


Feb. 22. 


Young People’s Symphony—New York, Feb. 24. 


Ill, OPERATIC ORGANIZATIONS. 
English Grand Opera—Henry W. Savage, director. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 15 and 17; Belling- 
ham, Wash., Feb. 19; Tacoma, Feb. 20-21; 
Spokane, Feb, 22-24. 

Fantana—Shubert Bros., managers. Philade!phia, 
to Feb. 17. 


Mexicana—Shubert Bros., managers. New York, 
Lyric Theatre, Jan, 29, indefinite. 
Moonshine—Daniel V. Arthur, manager. 

lyn, Feb. 12-17. 
The Earl and the Girl—Shubert Bros., managers. 
New York Casino, indefinite. 


The Prince of Pilsen—Henry W. Savage, manager. 


Brook- 


Erie, Pa., Feb. 17; Washington, Feb. 19-24. 
The Sho-Gun—Henry W. _ Savage, manager. 
Lancaster, Feb. 17; Washington, Feb. 19-24. 
Tivoli Opera Co.—San Francisco, indefinite. 
Woodland—Henry W. Savage, manager. Sacra- 
mento, Feb. 16 and 17; Portland, Ore., Feb. 
19-21; Seattle, Feb. 22-24. 


W onderland-——Philadelphia, Feb. 12 to 24. 


DATES AHEAD. 


February 18 
Albert Mildenberg, recital, Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York. 
Dr. Carl E. Pa. 
Ernest Gamble, song recital, Sacramento, Cal. 
Boston. 


Dufft, song recital, Sewickley, 


Francis Rogers, song recital, 
Henri Marteau, Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mme. Emma Eames, Handel and Haydn Society 
Concert, Boston. 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, piano recital. Boston. 
Pittsburg Orchestra, ‘Toronto. 
Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, Music Hall, Chicago. 
Vienna Quartette, chamber concert, Carnegie Ly- 
ceum, New York. 
February 19 
Vt. 


Convention 


recital. Brattleboro, 
Orchestra, 


Anita Rio, 
Soston Symphony 


Buffalo. 

Sostonia Sextette Club, Jennings, La. 
David Bispham, song recital, 
Erne-t Gamble, Chico, Cal. 
Harold Bauer, piano recital, Pittsburg. 
Henri Marteau and Jean Gerardy, Detroit. 
Mme. Emma Calve, song recital, 
Mme, Kirkby-Lunn, song recital, Halifax, N. S. 
Montreal. 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Rochester. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


song 


Hall, 


Louisvil'e. 


Indianapolis. 


Pittsburg Orchestra, 


February 20 
Anita Rio, song recital, Keene, N. H. 
Arthur Burnstein, piano recital, Newark, N. J. 
Arthur Foote, Brockton, Mass. 


Bostonia Sextette Club, Meriden, Miss. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Troy, N. Y. 


David Bispham, song recital, Toledo, O. 

Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra Concert, Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Heinrich Gebhard, piano recital, Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York. 

Jennie Hall-Buckhout, New York. 

Kneisel Quartette, Odeon Theatre, St. Louis. 

Mme. Gadski, song recital, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mme. Olga Samaroff, piano recital, Troy. N. Y. 

New York Oratorio 
Carnegie Hall, New 

People’s Choral Union, 


Society, Macabeus,”’ 
York 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 


Montreal. 


“Judas 


Pittsburg Orchestra, 


February 21 
Abraham Nelson, piano recital. Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York. 
Apollo Club, Jordan Hall, Boston. 
Arnold Madison, Wis. 
Sostonia Miss. 
Dr. song recital, Warren, 
Ernest Ore. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Marteau and Jean Gerardy, Washington 
Bouton, Boston 
Jessie Shay, piano recital, Berkeley Lyceum, New 


recital, 
Laurel, 


Dolmetsch, 
Sextette Club, 
Carl E. Dufft, 
Gamble, Monmouth, 
Francis Rogers, song recital, 
Henri 


Pa 


Isabelle song recital, 


Boston 


Mrs. H. H. A. 


Pittsburg Orchestra, 


Seach, piano recital, 


Ottawa, Can. 


February 22 


Anita Rio, in ‘‘Aida,” Lynn, Mass. 

Arnold Dolmetsch, recital, Milwaukee 

Bostonia Sextette Club, Selma, Ala. 

Boston Svmphony Quartette, Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Orchestral Hall, Chi- 


cago. 





Ernest Gamble, Dallas, Ore. 

Harold bauer, piano recital. Chicago. 

Jan Kubelik, violin recital, Cleveland, O. 
Marie Hall, violin recital, Indianapolis. 
Marum Quartette, Cooper Union, New York. 


Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, in Buffalo. 

Mme. Calve, song recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


Mme, Gadski, song recital, San Francisco. 
Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, Chicago. 


Volpe Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 
Women’s String Orchestra, Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, 
February 23 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Cincinnati. 
Edward Strong, in “The Creation,” Stamford, 


Conn. 
Elsa Ruegger, recital, Omaha, Neb. 
Ernest Gamble, Portland, Ore. 
Harold Bauer, piano recital, Lincoln, 
Jan Kubelik, violin recital, 
Jennie Hall-Buckhout, Brooklyn. 
Marie Nichols, recital, Omaha. 
Margulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
Montreal Orchestra, Montreal. 
Theodore Matinee, Chicago. 


February 24 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 
Cincinnati. 
Orches- 


Neb. 


Toronto. 


Symphony 


Thomas Orchestra, 


Symphony Orchestra, 


with 


Cincinnati 
Josef Lhevinne, 

tra. 
Margulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
Mme. Calve, song recital, Boston. 


Russian Symphony 


Pittsburg Orchestra and Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, in joint concert, Convention Hall, 
Buffalo. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 
York (evening). 
Theodore 
Young People’s Symphony Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
New York (matinee). 
February 25 


Thomas Orchestra, Chicago. 


Albert Mildenberg, piano recital, New York. 

Charles W. Clark, 

Edward Strong, in “Stabat Mater,” 
mm we 


song recital, Chicago, 
Watertown, 
Hall, in ‘‘Holy City,” New York. 
Janet Spencer, musicale, New York. 


Glenn 


Josef Lhevinne, with the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra. 

Jan Kube'ik, violin recital, 

Mme. Gadski, 

Russian Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 


York. 


Seventeenth 


Montreal. 


song recital, San Francisco. 


Sunday Chamber Concert, Boston. 


February 26 


Bostonia Sextette, Delaware, O. 
Ernest Gamble, Eugene, Ore. 
Heinrich Gebhard, piano recital, Mendelssohn 


Hall, New York. 
Indianapolis Symphony 
Indianapolis. 
Jan Kubelik, 


Janet Spencer, song recital, 


Orchestra, Elsa Ruegger, 
soloist, 
Montreal. 

Buffalo. 

Longy Club, third chamber concert, Boston. 
Mme. Newark, N. J 


Sheve Oratorio Society, 


violin recital, 


Emma Eames, song recital, 

Chicago. 
February 27 

Sextette Club, Gallion, O. 

Boston Operatic Society, Potter Hall, 

Ernest Gamble, Salem, Ore. 

Glen Hall, in ‘“‘The Creation,” Alton, TI. 

Harold Bauer, Kneisel Quartette, New 

Henri Marteau and Jean Gerardy, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 

Jan Kubelik, vio'in recital, Springfield, Mass. 

Janet Spencer with Guido Chorus, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jennie Hall-Buckhout, Elizabeth, N. J. 

John Easton, Pa. 

os es Hall and Giuseppe Campanari, Newark, 


Bostonia 
Boston. 


and 


Young, song recital, 


Musurgia, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Rubinstein, soloist, Washington. 


Symphony with Arthur 
February 28 

Sextette Club, 

Pullman, 


Warren, O. 


Wash. 


Bostonia 


Ernest Gamble, 


Harold Bauer, piano recital, Baltimore. 
March 1 

Anita Rio, with the Orpheus Club, Somerville, 

Mass. 

Bostonia Sextette Club, Warren, Pa. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Toronto Choral Union, Massey Hall, Toronto. 
March 2 

Bostonia Sextette Club, Erie, Pa. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 


Ernest Gamble, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Jennie Hall-Buckhout, New York. 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, piano recital, Philadelphia. 
New York Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
March 3 
tostonia Sextette Club, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 


The Artist’s Ideal “ 
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George Hamlin, song recital, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, organ recital, Pitts- 
burg. 

New York Philharmonic Society, New York. 





MENDELSSOHN TRIO HEARD. 


Artistic Concert Given at the Hotel 
Majestic. 

Taken altogether, the third concert of the 

Mendelssohn Trio Club on February 13, at 


the Hotel Majestic, New York, was an 
artistic performance and a _ big crowd 
of society folk turned out in force to en- 
joy it. 


The Mendelssohn Trio Club is composed 
of Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; Victor 
Sorlin, violoncello; Charles Gilbert Spross 
at the piano. ‘They were a8sisted by Ed- 
ward Wilson, barytone, who is possessed of 
a most sympathetic voice. 














The Regal Piano 


made to meet the require- 
ments of the most critical 
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10 Thatcher Street 
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New York Representative 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 837 Broadway 
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CLINTON 








Embodied 


PIANO 


TAKES IN EVERYTHING THAT 
| GOES TO MAKE UP A PIANO 
| OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
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Catalogues Mailed on Application 
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| OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
Newton, near Boston, Mass. 


Wissner Piano 





In the 


Made by Otto Wissner 


MAIN OFFICE 
WISSNER HALL 


Established 1840 





Frans 


538-540 FULTON ST. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Standard of Highest Merit 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


Office and Pactories, 417-433 W. 28th St. 
Retail Warerooms, 
164 Fifth Avenue and 68 W. 125th Street 


NEW YORK 








STEINWAY . °°”, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107 and 109 East 14th Street 


Central Depol for Great Brilain, Sleinway Hall 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


STEINWAY S& SONS, European Branch Factory 


St. Pauli, Schanzen Strasse, Nos. 20-24, - HAMBURG, GERMANY 





Finishing Factory. Fourth Ave., 52-53d St. 
New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at 
Astoria, Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 
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So universally shown by the dis- 
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criminating piano-purchasing public makes 
_simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealers 


who represent the Knabe, 
fully appreciate this fact. 


WM. KNABE € Co. 


NEW YORK~ BALTIMORE *WASHINGTON 
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Chickering 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-two years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 


MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 





BOSTON, U. S. A. 














HAROLD BAUER 


AND THE 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANO 


Harold Bauer is making his fourth tour of the United States and, as on all 
former tours in this country, is using exclusively ‘he Mason & Hamlin Piano. 

His appreciation of its unequalled fitness for the most trying service is 
expressed in these words: 


‘*The tone is, as always, one of never-failing beauty; 
the action is wonderful in its delicacy and respons ,eness, 
and I consider that as an instrument /or bringing info prom- 
inence the individual qualities of tone and touch of the player, 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano stands absolutely pre-eminent.” 


We invite correspondence from all who are interested in artistic pianos. 
MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Henry F. Miller 


OMT & NIXON PIANO 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 


HERE is always one by whici “e rest are 

measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 
amateur musicians and those influential people 
who desire only the best in their homes—and 
the answer to each question is the same: 


THE EVERETT 


MADE IN 
CONCERT GRANDS, 
PA RLOR GRANDS, 
BOUDOIR GRANDS 
(One of the Smallest Grands Made) 
And UPRIGHT GRANDS 


For over two decades 


The 


Hlazelton 


10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





PIANOS THE 


Henry F. jlilier & Sons Piano co. IMFEEHILIIN 
BOSTON p ; 4 N Oo 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


132d Street and Alexander Ave. 


is built by men who have always 
been identified with the artistic side 
of the piano industry. All of the 
case designs are art productions. 


Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano 
construction 


|Hazelton Bros. 


NEW YOR 





SEND FOR OUR 


emp 5e%e’® CONOVER PIANOS 


If you are interested in the purchase of a piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engrav- 
ings showing the various styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we send information of value to piano buyers. 
Before you buy a Piano, investigate the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument which has the 
enthusiastic commendation of great artists. We will send the Book and other publications upon request. 
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